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“John  Deere  is  the  world  leader  in 
farm  equipment.  We  responded  to 
U.S.  farm  recession  in  the  80’s  by 


I 


[OPEN 


SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT 
TIME  CUT  IN  HALF 
WITH  COHESION. 


Sheila  Mixdorf  Senior  Syotemo  Analyst, 

John  Deere  Engine  Worko 
Division  of  Deere  Power  Syotenu  Group 

embarking  on  an  aggressive  pro¬ 
gram  of  reducing  operating  costs 
and  improving  quality.  Here  at 


Deere’s  Engine  Works,  Digital’s 
NAS  (Network  Application  Support) 
and  COHESION™  environment  for 
applications  development  were  a 
big  help  in  achieving  our  goals. 

“COHESION  saves  us  a  lot  of 
time  because  it  allows  open  software 
development.  Our  software  engi¬ 
neers  can  develop  applications  across 
different  platforms  simultaneously. 
Of  course,  that  saves  us  money,  too, 
and  lets  us  respond  faster  to  needs 
that  arise  on  the  shop  floor. 

“We’re  taking  advantage  of 
Digital’s  integrated  COHESION 
products  -  such  as  CDD/Reposi- 
tory™  software,  DECdesign™  soft¬ 
ware  and  DECforms™  forms  utility 
to  deliver  better  solutions  to  the 
shop  floor  faster  and  without  a 
large  staff.  We’ve  found  that  our 
new  programs  are  significantly 
easier  to  re-engineer  and  maintain. 
Our  experience  with  the  COHE¬ 
SION  environment  convinced  us  to 
switch  to  Digital’s  relational  data 
base,  Rdb/VMS™  software. 

“Our  Systems  Department  and 
Digital’s  software  and  equipment 
are  directly  contributing  to  Engine 
Works’  profitability.  And  we’re 
sharing  our  solutions  with  Deere’s 
other  units,  so  you  could  say  the 
whole  corporation  is  profiting 
from  our  experience.” 

To  learn  more  about  the 
benefits  of  Digital’s  COHESION 
environment,  call  1-800-DEC- 
INFO,  ext.  92.  Or  contact  your 
local  Digital 
sales  office. 
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The  Ties  that  Bind 

To  create  effective  technology-based  partner¬ 
ships  with  their  companies’  clients,  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  must  team  up  with  other  groups  at  home 
and  develop  a  broader  understanding  of  their 
own  companies’  business — and  their  customers’. 
By  Richard  Pastore 


FEATURES 


Information  Alchemy 

By  exploiting  and  combining  the  most  effective 
vehicles  for  delivering  critical  business  informa¬ 
tion,  multimedia  offers  real  improvements  in  the 
way  information  is  received,  analyzed  and 
absorbed. 

By  Dennis  Livingston 


Work  in  Progress 

Client/server  pilots  are  busting  out  all  over,  but 
even  the  most  successful  implementations  are 
plagued  by  hidden  costs  and  problems  with  re¬ 
training,  standards  and  network  management. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 
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The  Untried  and  the  True 

Today  more  than  ever,  CIOs  need  techniques  to 
help  them  minimize  the  risks  and  maximize  the 
rewards  of  dealing  with  small  startup  technology 
vendors. 

By  Richard  Pastore 
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Application  Performance  Management 
can  make  your  IS  department  more 
responsive,  your  developers  more  productive, 
your  applications  more  efficient. 

Then  again,  you  could  always  ask  your 
Board  of  Directors  for  more  money. 


Jf  supply  can’t  go  up,  demand  must  come  down. 

And  the  key  to  decreasing  demand  is  improv¬ 
ing  your  applications’  performance. 

Now  there’s  a  way  to  do  just  that.  Application 
Performance  Management. 

With  an  APM  strategy,  IS  departments  in 
MVS  mainframe  environments  can  manage 
performance  and  cost  throughout  an  application’s 
life  cycle.  As  a  result,  applications  are  deployed 
on  time  and  provide  high  performance  from  Day 
One.  What’s  more,  APM  proves  truly  invaluable 
in  the  long  term,  because  it  helps  you  keep  per¬ 
formance  high  even  when  business  requirements, 


workload  and  technology  change. 

The  bottom  line?  You  save  money,  satisfy  cus¬ 
tomers  and  give  your  company  a  competitive  edge. 

Who  knows,  you  might  even  bring  a  smile  to 
your  Directors’  faces. 

How  do  you  get  Application  Performance 
Management  working  for  your  IS  department? 
Through  Strobe  and  APMpower  from  Programart. 
For  a  free  demonstration  of  just  how  much  you 
can  save,  talk  to  us  today  at  617-498-4005. 

It’s  got  to  be  better  than  talking  to  the  Board. 

Programart 

CORPORATION 


APM,  APMpower,  STROBE,  and  Programart  are  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  Programart  Corporation.  01992  Programart  Corporation 


The  Compaq  ProSig 


PCS 


The  Same  Impact  AsOur R 


Not  long  ago,  we  introduced  PCs  that  established  us 
as  the  new  leader  in  affordable  computing.  To  that  we 
now  add  the  COMPAQ  ProSignia  Family  of  PC  Servers: 
delivering  a  new  level  of  performance,  affordability 
and  support  by  establishing  a  new  class  of  PC  servers. 

Ironically,  the  more  support.  All  at  an  excep- 


critical  your  PC  network 
becomes,  the  more  likely 
your  network  server  will 
prove  inadequate. 

The  faster  you  need 
something,  the  slower  it 
delivers.  When  it’s  time  to 
upgrade  or  expand,  you 
find  yourself  at  the  tech¬ 
nological  equivalent  of  a 
dead-end  street. 

Which,  needless  to  say, 
can  be  a  problem. 

What  you  need  is  an 
easy-to-manage  system  of¬ 
fering  high  performance, 
flexibility  and  extended 


tional  price. 

In  other  words,  a  break¬ 
through. 

In  still  other  words,  the 
new  COMPAQ  ProSignia. 


For 

W 

starters,  /£ 
the  COMPAC 
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ProSignia  486/33C 
outperforms  comp^ra-^ 
bly  configured  IBM  and 
Dell  servers  by  83%  and 
64%,  respectively.*  (Both 
of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
much  more  expensive.) 

In  not-so-simple  terms, 
here’s  how  we  did  it: 

COMPAQ  ProSignia 
disk-configured  models 
come  standard  with  an  all - 
new  32-Bit  Fast-SCSI-2 
Controller  that  performs 
twice  as  fast  as  old  SCSI 
technology.  As  well  as  a 
preinstalled,  COMPAQ 
32-Bit  NetFlex  Controller 
that  works  w  ith  Ethernet 
or  Token  Ring.  And  for 
those  who  require  truly 


©1992  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  COMPAQ  Registered  US  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProSignia,  NetFlex  and  CompaqCarc  are  trademarks  of 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Product  names  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  and/or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  ’Results  from  running  PC 
Week  File  Server  Shootout  test.  All  products  with  16  MB  of  RAM.  COMPAQ  ProSignia  with  integrated  32  -Bit  Fast-SCSI-2  Controller  and  four  S  SOM  B  Fast  SCSI-2  Hard  Drives. 
Dell  Power L.ine  450SE  with  Dell  SCSI  Controller  and  four  6S0MB  SCSI  Hard  Drives.  IBM  PS/2  XP486/S0  Model  9S  with  IBM  SCSI  Controller  and  four  400MB  SCSI  Hard 


^  J  L  x  J 


rvlr.We  Expect  It  To  Have 
cently  Introduced  PCs. 


extraordinary  capabilities, 
we  offer  an  optional  32- Bit 
IDA-2  Controller. 

All  of  which  means  it 
takes  a  lot  less  time  to  get 
a  lot  more  done.  No  more 
waiting  for  files.  No 
more  staring 


maintain  better  control 
over  your  entire  network, 
but  can  also  anticipate, 
and  help  prevent,  poten¬ 
tial  problems. 

The  simple  translation: 
Fewer  headaches.  For  you. 
For  users.  Forever. 

We’ve  even  turned 


blankly 
at  a  com 


puter 
screen  that 
stares  just  as 
blankly  back. 

The  COMPAQ 
ProSignia  is  also  the 
first  affordable  PC  server 
incorporating  advanced 
management  technolo¬ 
gies.  Included  is  a  set  of 
simple-to-use  features 


up  the  volume  on  our  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  program. 
You  get  a  full  three-year, 
on-site ’limited  warranty, 


7-day-a-week  technical 
support.  Free. 

CompaqCare  also  now 
includes  our  optional  Ad¬ 
vanced  Network  Support 
Agreement,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  selection  of  systems- 
related  support  services 
that  can  be  customized 
to  meet  your  needs. 

To  learn  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  up  and 
running,  just  call 
1-800-345-1518 
in  the  U.S.,  or 
1-800-263-5868 
in  Canada. 

You’ll  find  out  why 
the  COMPAQ  ProSignia 
represents  such  an  excep¬ 
tional  value.  And  why  it 
will  undoubtedly  make  a 
big  impression.  On  the 


that  not  only  help  you  as  well  as  24-hour-a-day,  marketplace,  and  on  you. 

Drives. **This  service,  provided  by  Contracted  Service  Providers,  is  specific  to  hardware  products  and  may  not  be  available  in  certain  geographic  locations.  Consult  the  Compaq 
Customer  Support  Center  for  details.  tSuggested  retail  price,  reseller  price  may  vary;  price  indicated  is  for  non-disk-configured  COMPAQ  ProSignia  486/3  3  Model  1/EL,  not 
pictured  here;  monitor,  NetFlex  Controller  not  included .  Models  including  hard  drive  and  NetFlex  Controller  start  under  $4500.  The  Intel  Inside  logo  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  Intel  Corporation. 


The  COMPAQfroSignia  starts  at  under 
$2,700f  and  is  designed,  tested  and 
certified  to  run  NetWare flawlessly.  We 
even  offer  NetWare  from  Compaq  to  op¬ 
timize  server  management  capabilities. 


With  only  industry-standard  technolo¬ 
gies  and  an  easy-to- upgrade  processor 
path,  the  COMPAQfroSignia  provides 
a  cost-effective  way  to  meet  today’s 
needs  today.  And  tomorrow’s  tomorrow. 


comma 
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INSIGHTS:  THE  QUALITY  QUAGMIRE 

Too  often,  quality  movements  get  bogged  down  in 
endless,  unprofitable  activities.  But  by  insisting  on 
immediate  gains,  companies  can  achieve  significant 
improvements  now  and  for  the  long  term. 

By  Robert  H.  Schaffer 


STATE  OF  THE  ART: 

BEWARE  THE  COPY  COPS! 

You  may  be  breaking  the  law  and  not  even 
know  it.  Companies  without  stringent 
anti-piracy  programs  in  place  risk  a  costly 
raid  by  the  Software  Police. 

By  DeMarquis  Walls 


WORKING  SMART:  AN  EDGE  ON  THE  COMPETITION 

By  building  an  automated  loan-origination  system  and 
making  it  available  to  loan  officers  nationwide, 
independent  mortgage  banker  Countrywide  Funding 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  loans  its  officers  could 
handle  while  slashing  the  time  needed  for  approval. 

By  Megan  Santosus 
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Never  fear. 


New  CA-UNICENTER® 
is  here. 

The  first  complete  sys¬ 
tems  management  soft¬ 
ware  for  UNIX.  But  what 
it  really  is,  is  complete 
peace  of  mind. 

Never  again  will  you 
worry  about  security 

Control. 

Or  administration. 

CA-UNICENTERfor 


CA9()s 


UNIX  gives  you  all  the 
systems  management 
technology  you’ve  been 
waiting  for. 

Everything  you 
need  to  control 
“S?  your  entire  UNIX 
F°rThe9°s-  system  and  turn 
it  into  a  safe,  productive 
environment  for  mission- 
critical  computing. 


Created  by  the  experts  in 
systems  management, 
CA-UNICENTER  combines 
everything  CA  has  learned 
over  the  past  two  decades 
as  the  world’s  leading  sys¬ 
tems  software  company 

It’s  the  most  powerful, 
flexible  and  easy-to-use 
systems  software  ever 
developed. 

And  it’s  available  today. 

So  why  take  a  chance? 

Call  1-800  CALL  CAI 


Free 

Demo  Disk 


■  mm 


today  for  a 
free  Demo 
Disk  and 
complete 
information 
on  how  we’re  making  the 
world  safe  for  UNIX. 

And  how  our  new 
CA-UNICENTER  can  make 
UNIX  safe  for  you. 


CA-UNICENTER  provides  Security,  Storage  Management,  Problem  Management,  Resource  Accounting,  Console  Automation,  Print/Report  Management,  Scheduling  and  Workload  Balancing  Solutions. 


Security  Control  gives  you  single- point 
controlfor  the  entire  system.  It  provides 
the  first  and  only  methodfor  limiting 
authority  of  superusers. 


Storage  Management  ensuresfiles  are  backed 
up  and  archived.  Frees  space  when filesystems 
become Jull  and  keeps  backup  and  archivedjiles 
safe  from  accidental  or  intentional  destruction. 


Help  Desk  includes  Machine  Generated 
Problem  Tracking  and  Priority  Escalation- 
so  people  are  immediately 
notified  of  critical  problems. 


Resource  Accounting  letsyou  customize 
billing  any  way  you  want  - 
so  the  right  bill  has  the  right  information 
and  goes  to  the  right  group. 


®  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  Islandia,  NY  1 1 788-7000.  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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COMDEX 

November  16-20 
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Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center 
South  Annex 


ta  and  Conrail 


obile  Data,  Conrail 
boxcars  of  broccoli 

bulbs. 


Using  pen-based  computers  and  RAM 
Mobile  Data’s  wireless  networks,  Conrail’ s  yard 
locomotives  will  be  able  to  send  and  receive  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  information,  as  well  as  other 
messages,  ‘from  its  national  customer  service 
center.  What  used  to  take  hours  to  communicate 
will  now  take  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Conrail  isn’t  alone.  Countless  other 
companies  are  now  using  RAM’s  wireless 
data  networks  to  improve  communications 
with  field  and  mobile  employees  in  order  to 
gain  a  competitive  edge.  Field  sales  and 
service  personnel  and  mobile  professionals 
alike  can  access  customer  records,  check 
pricing,  place  orders,  initiate  billing,  send 
and  receive  e-mail  messages  and  reports, 
all  while  on  the  go,  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Today  RAM  is  building  and  operating  a 
series  of  wireless  data  networks  to  cover 
the  top  100  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  the  major  connecting 
corridors  —  providing  coverage  to  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  US  urban  business 
population.  To  take  advantage  of  RAM’s 
service  and  to  gain  a  competitive  edge  for 
your  company,  call  1-800-736-9666. 

RAM  Mobile  Data,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
Suite  1600,  New  York,  NY  10020. 

A  business  venture  between  RAM 
Broadcasting  and  BellSouth. 


RAM 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Three  years  ago  during  an  informal  conversa¬ 
tion,  an  executive  suggested  that  CIOs  should 
start  getting  acquainted  with  the  final  consumers 
of  the  corporation’s  products  and  services.  This 
sounded  like  a  nifty  idea,  but  at  the  time  most 
CIOs  were  maxxed  out  planning  new  technol¬ 
ogy  platforms  and  satisfying  the  internal  cus¬ 
tomers  of  IS  services.  But  times  are  changing. 
A  couple  of  months  ago,  one  CIO  confided  that 
calling  on  the  company’s  customers  was  a  key 
component  of  his  job,  but  that  the  sales  force 
viewed  his  activities  as  meddling. 

Involvement  with  customers — and  suppliers — 
is  fast  becoming  the  new  underpinning  of  cor¬ 
porate  America.  The  quality  movement  has  been  the  primary  driv¬ 
er  of  the  customer-service  revolution.  And  today,  information 
executives  are  much  more  proactive  in  forging  relationships  with 
their  companies’  external  constituents. 

In  our  cover  story  this  issue,  Senior  Writer  Richard  Pastore  ex¬ 
plores  how  forward-thinking  information  executives  at  Bethlehem 
Steel,  Dannon  Yogurt,  DHL  Worldwide  Express,  AT&T  and  Road¬ 
way  Services  are  working  with  customers  and  suppliers  on  sys¬ 
tems  that  intensify  business  ties  by  providing  excellent  customer 
service  (please  see  “The  Ties  that  Bind”  on  Phge  42). 

Tuning  in  to  customer  needs  is  certainly  on  the  minds  of  ex¬ 
ecutives.  In  our  fourth  annual  survey  with  Coopers  and  Lybrand, 
non-IS  executives  were  asked  what  advice  they  would  give  their 
CIOs.  These  top  managers  encouraged  information  executives  to 
concentrate  on  becoming  more  responsive  to  customers.  (Survey 
results  will  be  published  in  January.) 

In  their  recently  published  book,  The  Virtual  Corporation,  au¬ 
thors  William  H.  Davidow  and  Michael  S.  Malone  argue  that  “the 
closer  a  corporation  gets  to  cost-effective  instantaneous  produc¬ 
tion  of  mass-customized  goods  and  services,  the  more  competi¬ 
tive  and  successful  it  will  be _ The  virtual  corporation  will  ap¬ 

pear  almost  edgeless,  with  permeable  and  continuously  changing 
interfaces  between  company,  supplier  and  customer.”  These  are 
tall  marching  orders,  calling  for  massive  and  rapid  business  reengi¬ 
neering  that  integrates  the  concept  of  the  empowered  employee 
and  teamwork  into  an  organization  that  is  facilitated  by  sophisti¬ 
cated  data  networks. 

All  of  this  has  been  written  and  talked  about  for  some  time  now 
in  journals,  academia  and  major  consulting  firms.  How  thorough 
the  metamorphosis  will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the  movement 
has  started. 
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‘Paradox  SQL  Link  sold  separately.  Copyright©  1992  Borland  International,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  Borland  product  names  are  trademarks  of  Borland  International,  Inc. 

Software  Digest  Rating  Report,  Multiuser  Database  Programs,  May  1992,  Vol.  9,  No.  2.  Bl  1573 


Test  results  prove  that  tire  new  Paradox®  4.0 
is  the  world’s  fastest  relational  database! 
Thanks  to  Borland’s  new  WarpSpeed™  per¬ 
formance,  Paradox  4.0  sets  a  new  standard 
for  both  network  and  standalone  perfor¬ 
mance.  For  you  this  means  faster  answers 
to  queries,  faster  data  access,  and  faster 
multiuser  applications. 

New  Windows-like  interface 

A  new  Windows-like  interface  makes  using 
Paradox  4.0  more  intuitive  than  any  other 
database.  The  context-sensitive  SpeedBar™ 
gives  you  instant  access  to  your  frequently 
used  commands  and  features.  Movable, 
resizable  windows,  pull-down  menus,  dialog 
boxes,  and  mouse  support  make  creating 
and  editing  your  database  simple. 

The  fastest  QBE  yet 

You’ll  move  through  your  work  faster  with 
Paradox  4.0’s  built-in  query  optimizer.  It 
enhances  QBE  by  automatically  finding  the 
fastest  path  to  the  answers  you’re  seeking. 
Plus,  multi-table  forms  and  reports  make 
everything  from  data  entry  to  presentations 
a  snap — till  without  programming. 

New!  Memo  fields 

Paradox  4.0  comes  with  new,  all-purpose 
memo  fields  that  allow  you  to  add  virtually 


with  it  using  Paradox’s  features  like  QBE, 
reports,  and  more. 

More  powerful  applications 

PAL™  (Paradox  Application  Language)  is 
a  powerful,  high-level  language  that  lets 
users  create  sophisticated  applications  fast. 
And  new  PAL  features  let  users  build  cus¬ 
tom  applications  that  incorporate  mouse 
control,  pull-down  and  pop-up  menus, 
dialog  boxes  with  push  buttons,  and  more. 

So  when  you  feel  the  need  for  speed,  go 
with  Borland’s  new  Paradox  4.0. 


Software  Digest’s  NSTL  May  1992  report 
rates  Paradox  highest  of  all  databases 
tested  in  Overall  Power  and  Performance. 


unlimited  text  anywhere  in  your  applica¬ 
tion.  Plus  you  can  store  anything  you  want 
in  the  new  binary  field — documents,  bit¬ 
mapped  graphics,  multimedia  data — and 
manipulate  it  under  program  control. 

SQL  connectivity 

Paradox  4.0  and  Paradox  SQL  Link* 
provide  the  most  SQL  connections  of 
any  PC  relational  database.  You  can 
seamlessly  access  data  on  remote 
SQL  database  servers  and  then  work 


B  O  R  L  A  N 

Software  Craftsmanship 


I"  Put  the  world’s  most  n 

I  advanced  database 
to  work  for  you — FAST! 

I  To  upgrade  or  order, 

see  your  dealer  today  or  call 

I  1-800-331-0877,  ext.6009 

1  In  Canada,  call  1  -800-461  -3327 

Call  now! 


PARADOX 

FOR  DOS 


PARADOX 

KXOOS 


Paradox  is  fastest! 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


As  reported  in  this  issue  of  CIO, 
more  and  more  organizations  are  test¬ 
ing  out  client/server  computing.  The 
mainframe  is  often  still  a  part  of  the 
picture,  storing  huge  amounts  of 
transaction  data.  But  increasingly,  net¬ 
works  with  Unix  servers  and  high- 
powered  PCs  are  the  engines  that 
provide  departments  and  end  users 
with  the  competitive  edge  through 
local  processing  and  speedy  infor¬ 
mation  access. 

For  those  companies  that  have  yet 
to  test  the  waters,  the  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  implementing  client/server  computing  continue  to  be 
a  key  issue.  And  it’s  not  just  the  up-front  price  tag  of  the  new 
technologies.  It’s  also  the  larger  costs  associated  with  retraining 
employees  and  hiring  the  right  consultants  to  ensure  a  success¬ 
ful  evolution  to  the  client/server  architecture. 

While  most  CIOs  understand  the  long-term  benefits  of  client/serv¬ 
er  technologies,  many  are  increasingly  being  pressured  by  senior 
management  to  produce  a  shorter-term  payoff.  CIOs  need  help — 
from  vendors  and  consultants — in  identifying  the  costs  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  associated  benefits  of  client/server  computing,  with 
real-world  examples  to  cut  through  the  hype  and  back  up  claims. 

IT  companies  that  step  up  to  the  challenge  of  providing  hard 
facts  will  help  to  ensure  that  client/server  computing  becomes  a 
reality  for  many  organizations — rather  than  just  a  few  who  are 
willing  to  take  a  risk. 


P.S.  The  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “IT  Assets:  Balanc¬ 
ing  People,  Property  and  Performance,”  will  be  held  March  7-10 
at  La  F^loma  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  For  more  information,  please  call 
our  toll-free  hot  line  at  800  366-0246. 


People  Who 
Need  People 

Despite  the  grim  outlook  of  a 
shrinking  economy,  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  with  the  right  skill  sets 
remain  in  considerable  demand. 
Without  active  intervention  in 
staff  recruitment  and  develop¬ 
ment,  IS  chiefs  will  find  their 
departments  struggling  to  meet 
corporate  needs  when  the 
economy  finally  picks  up.  To 
make  matters  worse,  23  percent 
fewer  job  seekers  will  be 
graduated  in  2000  than  in  1990, 
while  the  demand  for  systems 
analysts  and  programmers  will 
grow  by  76  and  70  percent, 
respectively.  Those  figures 
presage  a  human-resource 
planner’s  nightmare. 


(Some)  Power 
To  the  People 

As  the  barriers  that  once 
segregated  IS  from  the  rest  of 
the  organization  come  tumbling 
down,  CIOs  are  having  to  figure 
out  how  to  make  sure  users  play 
a  strong  role  in  IS  efforts  without 
abdicating  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  function  cost- 
effective  and  in  line  with 
corporate  strategy. 


Pen  Points 


Since  1989,  rudimentary  pen 
computers  have  been  replacing 
pen  and  paper  as  data-collection 
tools.  Now  a  second  generation  of 
these  systems  is  making  its 
debut.  Are  pen  systems  ready  to 
move  into  general  business  use? 
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Prevent  unauthorized  access  to  your  network  and  protect  your  data  with  InterLock 


Whether  you  have  a  private  TCP/IP  network  or  tie  your  network  into 
the  public  Internet,  you  must  safeguard  your  network  and  your  data. 

The  InterLockSM  family  of  security  services  from  ANS  CO+RE  Systems, 
Inc.  keeps  prying  eyes  off  your  confidential  material  by  preventing  both 
trespassing  and  unauthorized  transmission. 

InterLockSM  provides  security  between  segments  of  a  company’s  pri¬ 
vate  TCP/IP  network  and  sets  up  a  barrier  between  the  private  network 
and  the  Internet.  The  InterLockSM  services  include  security-enhanced 
versions  of  TELNET,  FTP,  SMTP,  NNTP  and  X  Window  System™  proto¬ 
cols,  plus  end-to-end  data  encryption. 

Using  password  protection  and  controlled  access  to  these  services, 


InterLockSM  prevents  unauthorized  users  from  accessing  your  network  or 
removing  proprietary  information. 

Data  transmission  through  InterLockSM  applications  is  completely 
transparent.  And  you  can  choose  from  a  variety  of  security  control  fea¬ 
tures. 

InterLockSM  is  already  protecting  the  proprietary  infonnation  of  some 
of  the  nation’s  leading  companies.  What  are  you  doing  to  protect  your 
network  and  your  data? 

For  more  information  call  1-800-456-8267. 

Or  write:  ANS  CO+RE  Systems,  Inc., 

100  Clearbrook  Road,  Elmsford,  NY  10523 


CO+RE  Systems,  Inc. 

InterLock  is  a  servicemark  of  ANS  CO+RE  Systems,  Inc,,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Advanced  Network  &  Services,  Inc.  X  Window  System  is  a  trademark  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
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Now  There’s  A 
Strong  CASE  For 
Managing  Change. 


Whether  it’s  confronting  the  competition,  facing  legislative 
pressures  or  anticipating  shifts  in  the  marketplace,  change  is 
here  to  stay.  To  help  you  manage  change  is  IEF™  CASE 
software  from  Texas  Instruments. 

The  IEF  is  recognized  as  the  leading  tool 
for  achieving  integrated  CASE  solutions. 

It  offers  a  diverse  portfolio  of  software  that  enables  you  to 
do  everything  from  rebuilding  high  maintenance-cost 
systems  to  developing  new  enterprise-wide  strategic 
systems.  And  with  the  IEF,  you  can  do  it  more  efficiently  and 
with  higher  quality. 

Among  its  many  features,  the  IEF  delivers  truly  integrated 
CASE  toolsets  and  reusable  application  logic.  This  reduces 
the  time  and  risk  of  application  development,  and  thus 
provides  a  higher  return  on  your  investment. 

In  addition,  developers  can  construct  and  maintain 
applications  for  multiple  computing  environments  from  a 
single  business  system  specification  without  modifications. 
But  when  application  changes  are  necessary,  the  IEF 
executes  them  at  the  diagram  level,  not  code. 

So,  for  the  life  of  your  system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 

Through  it  all,  the  IEF  offers  the  ongoing 
training  and  support  of  software  experts 
whose  success  is  measured  by  yours. 

Anticipating  our  customer’s  needs,  we’re  delivering  new 
and  enhanced  products  this  year  that  are  enabling  the  IEF  to 
support  cooperative  processing  and  the  client/server 
application  model.  And  with  our  strong  research  and 
development  resources,  you  can  depend  on  the  IEF’s 
continued  leadership  in  integrated  CASE  technology. 

Let  us  show  you  the  best  CASE  for  managing  change.  For 
more  information,  call  us  now  at  1-800-527-3500. 
Government  purchasers,  please  reference 
GSA  #GS00K92AGS5530. 

v  Texas 

Instruments 

IEF  is  a  trademark  of  Texas  Instruments  Incorporated 
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TRENDLINES 


WIRELESS  RETAILING 


LOOO  Points  of  Sale 


□ 


nyone  who  has  ever 
waited  to  buy  a  suit 
during  a  mammoth 
sale  knows  from  the  perma¬ 
nent  hanger  marks  on  his  or 
her  hand  that  department 
stores  are  better  at  gathering 
lots  of  information  about 
their  customers  than  at  get¬ 
ting  them  through  the  check¬ 
out  line  quickly.  Now  wire¬ 
less  point-of-sale 
technology  offers 
department 
stores  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  im¬ 
prove  their  nim¬ 
bleness  and 
service  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  cashiers 
out  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Some  retailers, 
for  example,  are 
using  a  handheld 
wireless  sales 
terminal,  about 
the  size  and 
shape  of  a  clip¬ 
board,  which 
processes 

charge-card  transactions  any¬ 
where  in  the  store.  The  ter¬ 
minal  can  record  transactions, 
verify  credit  and  print  re¬ 
ceipts.  At  Mervyn’s,  a  de¬ 
partment-store  chain  based  in 
Hayward,  Calif.,  store  man¬ 
agers  wheel  out  a  portable 
point-of-sale  terminal  to  any 


area  where  business  is  heavy. 
Although  the  register  plugs 
into  an  electrical  outlet,  it 
uses  radio  waves  to  transmit 
information  and  thus  requires 
no  cabling. 

Beyond  speeding  up  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  such  technolo¬ 
gy  is  an  improvement  over 
handheld  sales  devices  of  the 
past — known  as  batch  termi¬ 


nals — because  it  requires  no 
physical  connection  to  a  larg¬ 
er  computer  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  or  update  information, 
and  no  downtime  between 
transactions  in  which  to 
transmit.  The  terminals  com¬ 
municate  in  real  time  with  a 
back  office  or  remote  facility 


Getting  Your  Lawyer’s  Number 

For  those  torts  fans  who  can’t  tell  the  players  apart  without  a  number, 
your  favorite  litigators  may  soon  be  sporting  handy  identifying  tags. 
Martindale-Hubbell,  publisher  of  a  well-known  lawyers’  directory,  has  inked 
a  pact  with  the  American  Bar  Association  to  establish  a  lawyer-numbering 
scheme  whereby  all  “domestic  lawyers”  (sit,  come,  stay?)  will  be  assigned  a 
unique  reference  number  for  use  in  their  professional  careers.  According 
to  Martindale-Hubbell  President  Ira  Siegel,  the  numbers  will  help  MH  and 
the  ABA  “track  trends  in  the  legal  profession  and  be  responsive  to  the  in¬ 
formation  needs  of  members  of  the  legal  community.”  ■■ 


via  radio  waves,  enabling 
users  to  update  inventory 
and  sales  records  by  the 
minute. 

While  customer-service 
applications  are  an  emerging 
frontier  for  wireless  sales 
terminals,  more  primitive 
wireless  technology  has  been 
used  extensively  in  retail 
warehouses  and  stockrooms 
for  years  by  companies  like 
K  mart.  Ten  years  ago  such 


obstacles  as  limited  batteries, 
tiny  display  screens  and  in¬ 
terference  from  airports, 
limousines  and  mobile-com¬ 
munications  systems  kept 
such  systems  from  making 
their  mark  in  the  business 
world.  Now  that  all  those  ob¬ 
stacles  have  been  overcome, 
wireless  sales  terminals  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  enabler  of  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service.  WM 


Button  Your  Software 


You  can  throw  away  your  dongles  if  a  Dallas-based  speciality  chip  maker 
has  its  way.  Sure,  dongles — those  square-shaped  hardware  devices 
that  plug  into  PC  ports  and  foil  software  pirates — can  be  useful.  Software 
applications  designed  for,  and  packaged  with,  dongles  can  be  loaded  into 
any  computer,  ad  infinitum,  but  the  application  will  not  run  unless  the  don¬ 
gle  is  plugged  into  the  machine.  (Typically,  when  a  dongle-proofed  applica¬ 
tion  starts  up,  it  looks  for  the  presence  of  the  weirdly  named  device  and 

shuts  down  like  a  striking  Teamster 
if  one  isn’t  found.) 

But  end  users  aren’t  fond  of  the 
clunky  devices,  and  dongles  can  add 
$15-$20  to  the  software’s  sticker 
price.  As  an  alternative,  Dallas  Semi¬ 
conductor  offers  a  family  of  small, 
inexpensive  hardware  devices,  called 


TODAY,. 


Button  Ware,  that  could  eventually  make  dongles  extinct. 

The  device,  a  secure  microchip  encased  in  a  16mm  button-shaped  steel 
can,  sells  for  as  little  as 
$2.10.  Currently  buttons 
must  be  plugged  into  a 
dongle  (the  company 
prefers  to  call  them  “but¬ 
ton  holders”),  but  that  is 
fast  changing:  Dallas  Semi¬ 
conductor  claims  that  sev¬ 
eral  notebook  and  palm 
computer  makers  (includ¬ 
ing  Psion  and  Yidex)  are  designing  machines  that  will  accept  the  buttons  di¬ 
rectly. 

The  low  cost  will  enable  software  makers  to  ship  leased  or  trial  pack¬ 
ages  of  new  software  containing  buttons  that  will  “turn  off”  in  30  or  60 
days.  End  users  could  also  use  buttons — like  passkeys — to  restrict  ac¬ 
cess  to  sensitive  applications. 
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R/3.  For  the 

open-minded  enterprise. 


Imagine  software  so  well-engineered  that  it  runs 
across  organizational,  technological,  and  geographi¬ 
cal  boundaries.  Consider  the  flexibility  of  multi-level 
client/server  and  the  functionality  of  true  applications 
integration.  Think  of  the  freedom  that  a  complete  set 
of  tools  for  custom  applications  development  brings 
jr  enterprise.  Or  the  strategic  value  of  an  infor- 
n  model  built  with  proven  international  business 
expertise  and  innovative  software  savvy. 


Think  enterprise  applications 
from  SAP. 

R/3  is  the  only  integrated,  enterprise¬ 
wide  solution  for  client/server. . .  and  more. 

Engineered  to  streamline  business  processes  and 
improve  quality,  customer  service,  and  profitability, 
R/3  effortlessly  manages  your  manufacturing,  financial, 
sales  and  distribution,  and  human  resources  functions 
regardless  of  geographical,  organizational  or  techno¬ 
logical  boundaries.  R/3.  Consider  the  implications. 


SAP  has  engineered  the  integrated  software,  the  data  models 
and  tools  —  and  the  client/ server  strategy  —  to  deliver 
the  results  you  need.  Find  out  more. 
Call  1  (800)  USA- 1  SAP. 


Imagine  the  results. 


Integrated  software.  Worldwide. SM 


SAP  •  Amsterdam  •  Atlanta  •  Brussels  ♦  Budapest  •  Chicago  •  Copenhagen  •  Heidelberg 
Hong  Kong  *  London  •  Madrid  •  Milan  •  Paris  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 
Singapore  •  Stockholm  •  Sydney  •  Toronto  •  Vienna  •  Zurich 


TRENDLINES 


INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT 


Improving  the  Moving 
Experience 


nalysts  estimate  that 
$350  billion  worth  of 
inventory  moves 
through  the  consumer  pack¬ 
aged-goods  (CPG)  distribu¬ 
tion  pipeline  every  year. 
While  CPG  retailers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  rely  heavily  on  pur¬ 
chasing  and  inventory-man¬ 
agement  systems,  they  use 


them  primarily  for  stock  re¬ 
ordering,  not  logistics  man¬ 
agement.  As  a  result,  about 
$200  billion  of  that  inventory 
sits  in  warehouses  and  distri¬ 
bution  centers,  gathering 
dust  instead  of  revenue. 

Nabisco  Foods  and  the 
Kellogg  Company  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  remedy  that  situ- 


Quoth  the  Software  Evermore 

One  must  be  a  wise  reader  to  quote  wisely  and  well,”  wrote  Amos  Bron¬ 
son  Alcott  back  in  1877.  Nowadays,  all  you  need  is  the  right  software. 
Writers  and  speakers  who  dream  of  having  Oscar  Wilde  at  their  desktop 
but  couldn’t  afford  the  grocery  bills  should  love  Quotemaster  Plus,  a  liter¬ 
ary-quotation  retrieval  package  that  searches  combinations  of  characters 
or  words  for  the  appropriate  pithy  comment.  The  product  also  includes  a 
hierarchical  system  that  works  much  like  a  thesaurus.  For  example,  the 

broad  topic  business 
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would  produce  a  sec¬ 
ondary  subject,  corpo¬ 
rations,  which  could 
lead  to  a  tertiary  sub¬ 
ject,  profits,  which 
might  lead  to  E.B. 
White’s  observation 
that  “the  trouble  with 
the  profit  system  has 
always  been  that  it 
was  highly  unprof¬ 
itable  to  most  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  product  also 


includes  a  Favorite  Quote  Library  that  stores  12  of  the  user’s  best-loved 
witticisms. 

Quotemaster  Plus,  from  PennComp  Software  Development  of  Houston,  is 
available  for  DOS,  Macintosh  and  Windows.  The  base  system  containing 
3,000  quotations  costs  $89.  Additional  “Quotepacks,”  on  subjects  such  as 
humor  and  politics,  are  $60  each.  But  potential  buyers  should  think  care¬ 
fully  before  making  the  investment.  After  all,  as  Francis  George  Fowler 
pointed  out  “pretentious  quotations  [are]  the  surest  road  to  tedium.”  ■■ 


ation  through  a  recently  an¬ 
nounced  partnership  with  In¬ 
formation  Resources  Inc.,  a 
provider  of  data  to  the  CPG 
industry.  The  companies  are 
charter  members  of  a  logis¬ 
tics  information  network  con¬ 
sortium  that  plans  to  create 
the  first  integrated  Distribut¬ 
ed  Resource  Planning  (DRP) 
standard  for  the  CPG  indus¬ 
try. 

The  Chicago-based  compa¬ 
ny,  LogiCNet,  will  offer 
members  an  opportunity  to 
monitor  the  inventory  and 
distribution  pipeline  and  gain 
control  of  the  flow  of  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods. 
“We  can  help  our  partners 
save  the  industry  billions  of 
dollars  by  increasing  product 
velocity  from  factory  to  point 
of  sale,”  said  LogiCNet  CEO 
Andre  Martin. 

The  network  will  have  two 
technology  components:  DRR 
a  network-scheduling  tool 
that  tracks  all  movement  in 
the  distribution  pipeline,  from 
manufacturer  to  retailer;  and 
a  common  database  to  which 
retailers,  wholesalers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  will  send  their 
schedules,  requirements,  and 
future  order  projections. 


Through  the  network, 
manufacturers  will  access 
DRP  schedules  and  synchro¬ 
nize  production  with  their 
customers’  requirements. 
They  will  use  EDI  to  send 
confirmations  of  orders  and 
delivery  commitments.  Mem¬ 
bers  will  be  able  to  monitor 
the  inventory  pipeline  daily, 
while  keeping  track  of  de¬ 
mand  by  store,  by  customer, 
by  region  or  nationally.  The 
network  will  also  have  deci¬ 
sion-support  capabilities  to 
help  determine  the  impact  of 
demand  on  capacity  in  trans¬ 
portation,  warehousing  and 
manufacturing. 

For  retailers,  wholesalers 
and  distributors,  LogiCNet 
will  improve  efficiency  and 
could  result  in  a  30  percent 
drop  in  inventory,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  warehousing  costs. 
Manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
monitor  retail  sales  daily,  sig¬ 
nificantly  reducing  their  de¬ 
pendency  on  sales  forecasting 
and  improving  their  ability  to 
respond  to  changes  and  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  distribution 
pipeline.  LociCNet  estimates 
that  manufacturers  will  see 
cost  reductions  as  high  as  11 
percent  of  their  sales.  ■■ 


The  Big  Blue  Ribbon 

IBM  is  perceived  as  doing  the  best  job  providing  downsizing  solutions, 
while  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  are  in  a  dead  heat 
for  second  place  in  the  hearts  of  IS  managers,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
by  Business  Research  Group  of  Newton,  Mass.  Forty  percent  of  the  100  IS 
managers  polled  named  IBM  as  their  top  choice,  while  DEC  and  HP  each 
earned  the  allegiance  of  19  percent. 

Of  those  surveyed,  45  percent  said  they  were  “actively”  moving  toward 
PC-based  environments,  and  another  42  percent  said  they  were  moving 
“slowly”  in  that  direction. 

Asked  to  distinguish  between  downsizing  and  reengineering,  most  re¬ 
spondents  said  that  at  their  organizations  the  former  means  moving  data 
off  the  host  and  reducing  the  number  of  employees.  They  consider  reengi¬ 
neering  more  as  a  fundamental  rethinking  and  redesign  of  business  pro¬ 
cesses  to  achieve  better  performance  or  quality.  Thirty  percent  of  respon¬ 
dents  said  their  firms  have  formal  policies  to  reengineer  core  processes, 
and  65  percent  reported  that  at  their  companies  IS  plays  a  major  role  in 
engineering,  planning  and  design.  ■■ 
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When  the  system  fails  to  deliver  value, 
the  users  will  change  the  system. 


Windows.  Client-server  com¬ 
puting.  LANs.  SQL.  Open  Systems. 
Today’s  array  of  computing  trends  and 
standards  still  isn’t  enough  to  guarantee 
end-users  the  value  they  require. 

Express/EIS  is.  It’s  the  heart  of 
EIS  II,  the  complete  corporate  com¬ 
puting  solution  available  exclusively 
from  Information  Resources. 

Open  to  multiple  user  interfaces, 

platforms 
and  operating 
Q)  Jl  systems, 

EIS  II  provides 

one  unified  software  architecture  for 
executive,  sales,  marketing  and  finance 
applications  enterprise-wide.  Plus  true 


data-driven  analytical  power  and  com 
patibility  with  existing  databases. 

EIS  II  goes  far  beyond  the 
simple  information  access  and  data 
display  of  first-generation  EIS.  It 
delivers  the  added  value  needed  for 
end-users  to  re-engineer  today’s 
most  critical  business  functions. 

We’ll  prove  it.  With  real- 
world  success  stories  explaining 
how  leading  organizations  are  solv¬ 
ing  complex  business  problems  by 
delivering  value  to  their  end-users. 

Call  now  for  a  free  EIS  II 
Solution  Kit.  1-800-765-7227 
:  (416-221-2100  in  Canada). 

information 

resources^ 

SOFTWARE  PRODUCTS  GROUP 
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Only  NCR  Offers  Open  Sys 
To  Consolidate  Your  Sc 


stems  Powerful  Enough 
attered  Information. 
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Putting  Isolated  Data  Together  Gives  You  Better  Access 
To  A  Bigger  Pool  Of  Information. 

In  most  enterprises,  data  tends  to  collect  in  small,  isolated  pools, 
usually  in  a  workgroup  organized  around  a  small 
server.  Unfortunately  for  the  enterprise,  much  of 
this  mission-critical  information  is  not  easily 
accessed  by  others  in  the  organization  who  have 
need  for  it. 

NCR  System  3400  and  3500  servers  offer  the 
most  powerful  and  cost-effective  means  of  con¬ 
solidating  that  scattered  information.  In  combina¬ 
tion  with  our  COOPERATION®  integrating  software 
and  networking  products,  our  servers  can  consolidate  the 
functions  of  many  smaller  systems,  saving  money  on  hardware  and 
greatly  simplifying  network  administration.  While  giving  your  work¬ 
groups  and  knowledge  workers  unprecedented  access  to  crucial 
information. 

Our  servers  are  ideal  for  on-line  transaction  processing.  In  fact, 
the  System  3450  has  just  been  rated  the  best  UNIX®  server 
in  the  world  in  price/performance  on  TPC-A  benchmarks* 
The  System  3500’s  fault-resilient  capabilities  are  enhanced 
by  our  hot-pluggable  disk  technology.  And  3500s  offer 
up  to  28  fast  internal  drives  and  multiple  controllers  for 
redundancy  and  reliability  competitive  servers  can’t  match. 

Our  servers  are  part  of  a  scalable  family  based  on  cost-effective 
microprocessor  technology  that  extends  from  mobile  PCs  to 
future  enterprise  systems  offering  over  100,000  MIPS.  And 
since  they  connect  to  your  current  computing  environ¬ 
ment,  you  can  preserve  your  investment  in  proprietary 
systems  while  you  move  toward  a  more  flexible,  open  future. 

For  more  information  on  NCR’s  servers,  phone 
1 800  CALL-NCR.  We’ll  help  you  put  together  the  information 
that’s  critical  to  your  success. 
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An  AT&T  Company 

Open,  Cooperative  Computing. 

The  Strategy  For  Managing  Change. 

‘Published  by  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  Benchmark  A,  April,  1992.  The  test  was  performed  w  ith  l ' N I \  SYR4 
MP-RAS  and  INFORMIX  On-Line  5.0  on  a  lour  processor  system,  and  was  audited  by  the  independent  consulting  firm  of  Codd 
and  Date,  Inc.  NCR  is  the  name  and  mark  of  NCR  Corporation.  COOPERATION  is  a  registered  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation. 

UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  UNIX  System  Laboratories,  Inc.  ©  1992  NCR  Corporation. 


SALES  SUPPORT 


TRENDLINES 


Putting 
It  All 
Together 


Dou’re  down  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  room  setting  up 
your  new  supercomput¬ 
er  when  you  discover  that 
the  manufacturer  has 
thoughtlessly  omitted  a  cru¬ 
cial  bank  of  processors  and 
200  miles  of  wiring.  Before 
you  can  calculate  so  much  as 
a  square  root  or  the  velocity 
of  a  sneeze,  you  need  that 
missing  stuff...  Damn! 

You’ve  just  fallen  prey  to 
“configuration  error.”  Besides 
squandering  the  good  will  of 
customers,  such  errors  cost 
manufacturers — especially 
those  that  make  complex  and 
widely  variable  or  customiz¬ 
able  products — millions  of 
dollars  annually  in  make-good 
measures,  along  with  the 
overhead  of  maintaining  an 
extensive  error-correction  in¬ 
frastructure. 

Because  the  bulk  of  these 
mistakes  originate  in  the 
sales-order  document,  any 
tool  that  foolproofs  the  order- 
creation  process  could  be  a 
bonanza.  So  hopes  Trilogy 
Development  Group,  of  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  whose  Sales- 
Builder  software  addresses 
the  configuration  problem 
from  the  sales  call  to  a  com¬ 
pany’s  post-delivery  relation¬ 
ship  with  its  presumably  sat¬ 
isfied  customer. 

In  an  age  of  increasingly 
complex  products,  salespeo¬ 
ple  must  master  a  dizzying 
mass  of  often  highly  techni¬ 
cal  detail  about  products  and 
pricing.  It’s  no  wonder  they 
sometimes  generate  an  order 
for  a  system  that  includes 
pieces  that  will  not  play 
properly  together  or  that  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  component  that 
is  overlooked. 

SalesBuilder  relieves  the 


salesperson  of  this  burden  by 
translating  a  customer’s  re¬ 
quirements  into  a  valid  sys¬ 
tem  spec  with  all  necessary 
parts  and  no  incompatibilities. 
It  also  features  a  product 
database  for  current  pricing 
and  marketing  information, 
allowing  the  salesperson  to 
quickly  generate  accurate 
quotes.  The  database  enables 
salespeople  to  conduct  what- 
if  exercises  with  prospective 
customers  by  varying  the 
configuration  to  achieve  dif¬ 
ferent  price/performance  ob¬ 
jectives. 

Once  a  configuration  is 
agreed  upon,  SalesBuilder 
generates  a  price  quote. 

When  accepted,  the  quote 
becomes  a  sales  order,  which 
can  be  integrated  with  the 
company’s  customer-billing 
and  -service  systems. 

Trilogy  recently  signed  a 
software-licensing  agreement 
with  Hewlett-Packard,  whose 
sales  force  will  use  Sales¬ 
Builder  to  configure  HP’s  di¬ 
verse  product  line.  Although 
high-tech  companies  account 
for  most  of  Trilogy’s  busi¬ 
ness,  CEO  Joe  Liemandt 
says  SalesBuilder  lends  itself 
to  any  industry  with  diverse 
and  complex  product  offer¬ 
ings. 

So,  you’re  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  that  new  nuclear  power 
plant...  HI 


“You’re  Fired!’’  (Send,  Delete,  Options) 

Sure  E-mail  makes  it  easier  to  schedule  meetings,  and  yes,  it  reduces 
telephone  tag.  It  may  even  increase  employee  productivity  and  motiva¬ 
tion  by  enabling  teamwork  and  telecommuting  and  providing  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  means  to  distribute  company  information. 

But  let’s  be  honest,  it’s  also  a  great  medium  for  plenty  of  non-vital  com¬ 
munication,  like  gossip  about  coworkers,  announcements  of  property  for 
sale  and  snide  commentary  on  the  political  situation.  And  the  proliferation 
of  electronic  junk  mail  may  not  be  the  worst  of  it;  E-mail  may  also  encour¬ 
age  managers  to  avoid  important  (though  often  uncomfortable)  face-to-face 
communication  with  their  direct  reports  and  other  business  units. 

An  article  in  the  August  1992  issue  of  Managing  End-User  Computing,  a 
newsletter  edited  by  consultant  Naomi  Karten  of  Randolph,  Mass.,  discuss¬ 
es  the  pros  and  cons  of  E-mail.  The  authors’  preliminary  conclusions, 
based  on  ongoing  research,  are  that  while  the  benefits  of  E-mail  definitely 
outweigh  the  drawbacks,  companies  must  establish  user  guidelines  and 
provide  training  to  “reduce 
the  dysfunctional  uses  of 
the  technology.” 

Personally,  we  think  that 
a  little  lighthearted  E-mail 
banter  can  be  a  good  thing. 

It  probably  even  cuts  down 
on  time  spent  hanging 
around  at  the  coffee  ma¬ 
chine.  But  it  would  be  dis¬ 
concerting  to  get  your  next 
performance  review  from 
the  computer  screen.  IH 


New  Ventures 

Leading  voice-messaging  manufacturers  and  service 
providers  have  formed  an  industry  group  to  pro¬ 
mote  understanding  and  use  of  the  systems.  Founding 
members  of  The  Voice  Messaging  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee  (VMEC)  include  AT&T,  Centigram  Communications 
Corp.,  Digital  Sound  Corp.,  Northern  Telecom  Inc., 
NYNEX,  Octel  Communications  Corp.,  ROLM,  Tigon 
Voice  Messaging  and  VMX  Inc. 

VMEC  will  attempt  to  develop  guidelines  for  voice¬ 
messaging  management  and  use  and  telephone-answer¬ 
ing  tips.  The  group  will  also  provide  implementation 
and  training  programs  and  highlight  successful  voice¬ 
messaging  applications.  VMEC  invites  participation 


from  other  voice-messeaging  manufacturers,  suppliers 
and  service  providers. 

Network  Management  Inc.  (NMI),  a  systems-integra- 
tion  company,  will  join  Sun  Microsystems  Computer 
Corp.  in  Sun’s  Commercial  Systems  Integrator  Pro¬ 
gram.  Under  the  agreement,  NMI  will  provide  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  made  the  transition  to  Sun  computer 
workstations  and  products  with  systems-integration 
services,  including  requirements  analysis,  network  de¬ 
sign  and  implementation,  application-development  sup¬ 
port  and  facilities-management  services. 

NMI  is  based  in  Fairfax,  Va.;  Sun  Microsystems  is 
based  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
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5  problems. 

solutions. 


Nobody  offers  you  more  800  service  than 
Sprint.  Nobody. 

•  Let’s  say  your  operation  has  locations 
in  different  area  codes.  So  servicing  your 
customers  on  a  local  basis  is  a  real  problem. 

Thanks  to  Sprint’s  Area  Code  Routing, 
every  800  call  automatically  goes  to  your 
location  in  the  customer’s  area  code.  Or  your 
nearest  available  location  to  the  customer’s 
area  code. 

Which  means  customers  get  more 
customer  service.  And  less  lip  service. 

•  Maybe  you’ve  got  a  different  problem. 
Maybe  you  need  800  service  that  routes  your 
calls  to  different  locations.  Depending  on 
time  of  day. 

Enter  Sprint’s  Time  of  Day  Routing.  Your 
West  Coast  office  picks  up  the  slack  when 
your  East  Coast  office  goes  home  at  night. 
And  your  East  Coast  office  begins  the  day. 
While  your  West  Coast  office  is  still  in  bed. 

No  missing  calls.  No  unnecessary 
overtime. 

•  But  your  problem  isn’t  time.  Your 
problem  is  staffing.  You’ve  got  people  in  L.  A. 
Chicago.  New  York. 


You  don’t  want  Chicago  sitting  around. 
Or  New  York  burning  out.  With  Sprint’s  Call 
Allocator,  what  you  don’t  want,  you  don’t 
get.  You  determine  what  percentage  of  your 
800  calls  you  want  to  go  to  each  location. 

Talk  about  maximizing  your  sales  force. 

•  How  about  companies  that  have  dealers 
all  over  the  country?  How  about  them. 

With  Sprint’s  Dealer  Locator,  you  no 
longer  have  a  lot  of  different  800  numbers 
in  a  lot  of  different  states.  Your  customers 
call  just  one  800  number.  Enter  their  zip 
code.  And  the  calls  are  routed  to  the  dealer 
closest  to  them. 

Yes.  All  those  dealers.  And  one  800 
number. 

•  What  about  your  worst  nightmare?  Your 
800  number  goes  down.  Thanks  to  Sprint’s 
pre  -planned,  pre  -  stored  Command  Routing, 
you’ll  be  up  and  running  in  minutes. 

Sprint.  800  service.  Unlimited  solutions. 

Call  1-800-788-1000. 


©  1992  Sprint  Communications  Company  L.P. 


Not  just  another  phone  company.5" 


TRENDLINES 


EVENTS 


The  19th  Annual  Computer 
Security  Conference 

Chicago  Hilton  and  Towers, 
Chicago 

November  16-18 
Computer  Security  Institute 
415  905-2626 

This  conference  focuses  on 
the  role  of  computer, 
telecommunications  and  in¬ 
formation  security  as  a  criti¬ 
cal,  value-added  function. 
Attendees  can  choose  10 
sessions  from  more  than 
120  and  visit  over  100  ven¬ 
dor  exhibits.  Registration 
fees:  $595-$945. 

A  Framework  For  Develop¬ 
ment:  Building  the  Informa¬ 
tion-Based  Enterprise 

Infomart,  Dallas 
November  17-18 

Information  Engineering  Systems 

Corporation 

703  739-2242 

This  conference  is  designed 
for  senior  business  man¬ 
agers  and  IS  professionals. 
The  first  day  focuses  on 
how  organizations  can  direct 
and  manage  change  to 
achieve  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  The  second  day  deals 
with  critical  system-develop¬ 
ment  issues,  including  dis¬ 
tinguishing  among  different 
methodologies  and  creating 
reusable  software  programs. 
Registration  fee:  $995. 


COMDEX/Fall  '92 

Sands  Expo  and  Convention 
Center,  Las  Vegas 
November  16-20 
The  Interface  Group 
617  449-6600 

Attendees  can  visit  show¬ 
cases  dedicated  to  network 
computing,  multimedia, 
imaging  and  OEM  business. 
The  show  floor  will  feature 
displays  of  computing  hard¬ 
ware,  software,  peripherals 
and  accessories.  Leading  in¬ 
dustry  executives  will  dis¬ 
cuss  issues  and  directions 
that  will  drive  desktop  com¬ 
puting  throughout  the 
1990s.  Registration  fees: 
$195-$450. 

Wireless  Datacomm  Exposi¬ 
tion  &  Conference 

Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston 

December  7-9 

BCR  Enterprises  Inc. 

203  847-5131 

Three  conference  tracks 
cover  business  applications, 
government  regulations  and 
technology-development  is¬ 
sues.  Included  are  a  wide 
range  of  wireless  computing 
and  communications  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  which 
have  applications  for  the 
business  end  user  as  well 
as  specific  vertical  industry 
functions.  Registration  fees: 
$295-$l,095. 


Microchip  Shots 


For  some  strange  reason,  a  remarkable  number  of  people  haven’t  yet 
learned  to  despise  golf.  For  these  legions  of  the  misguided,  computer 
technology  offers  a  couple  more  ways  to  take  their  shameless  pleasure. 

Friendly  Software  Inc.,  of  Whitehouse,  Ohio,  has  “Ultimate  Challenge 
Golf,”  a  simulation  game  in  which  players  hone  their  “course-management” 
skills  (such  as  selecting  the  right  club  for  the  lie  of  the  ball  and  the  degree 
of  risk  in  the  shot).  Players  choose  between  two  “championship”  courses 
and  can  manipulate  distance,  lie,  player  characteristics,  equipment,  weath¬ 
er  and  course  conditions.  Shots  and  variables  play  out  faithfully  to  what  a 
player  would  experience  on  a  real  course.  To  quote  from  the  literature: 
“Ground  types  include  fairway,  three  levels  of  rough,  heather,  three  types 
of  sand,  playable  water  and  pine  needles.”  The  game  retails  for  $59.95. 
Fore! 

For  more  physically  interac¬ 
tive  sport,  Full  Swing  Golf 
(Poway,  Calif.)  and  Wintriss  En¬ 
gineering  Corp.  (San  Diego)  of¬ 
fer  a  $42,000  10-by- 12-foot 
Astro  Turf-lined  room  in  which 
you  can  play  18  holes  of  Torrey 
Pines  without  a  membership. 

Using  their  own  clubs, 
golfers  drive  (or  putt)  a  stan¬ 
dard  ball  toward  a  canvas 
screen  displaying  computer-generated  full-color  scenes  of  the  course. 
(“Bird  or  wind  sounds  are  available  on  command.”)  Once  the  ball  hits  the 
screen,  a  simulation  program  calculates  and  displays  its  path  into  the 
scene. 

Simulators  are  popular  in  cold  climes  where  winter  golf  is  impossible. 
The  makers  also  report  inquiries  from  Japan,  where  club  memberships  are 
astronomically  costly.  ■■ 


Closing  the  Open  Window 


f  you  think  that  open  systems 
are  going  to  put  money  in  your 
pocket,  you  had  better  think  again. 
So  concludes  a  recent  research  re¬ 
port  by  CSC  Index  of  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

According  to  the  report,  “Imple¬ 
menting  Open  Systems,”  the  win¬ 
dow  of  money-saving  opportunities 
previously  found  by  moving  to  open 


systems  is  closing.  Said  co-author 
Roger  Hart,  “As  proprietary  sys¬ 
tems  become  more  and  more  open, 
they  must  compete  with  open  sys¬ 
tem  pricing,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  advantage  once  enjoyed  by 
open  systems.” 

All  is  not  lost  however.  As  the 
savings  potential  diminishes,  the 
real  payoff  of  open  systems  will  be 


interoperability  that  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  the  idea  of  interconnection. 

“With  interoperability  increasing¬ 
ly  feasible  on  open  platforms,  orga¬ 
nizations  will  be  able  to  build  truly 
multivendor,  distributed  computing 
environments,”  Hart  said.  “This  will 
enable  them  to  better  support  busi¬ 
ness  processes  across  multiple  divi¬ 
sions  and  sites.” 

In  addition  to  interoperability, 
which  the  report  predicts  will  be 


universally  feasible  by  1996,  open 
systems  will  pay  off  in  terms  of 
portability  of  applications,  data  and 
people. 

The  report  also  addresses  open 
systems  tools  and  techniques,  diffi¬ 
cult  implementation  issues,  stan¬ 
dards  and  migration  options. 

The  report  was  based  on  inter¬ 
views  with  44  international  users 
and  suppliers  and  an  analysis  of 
more  than  50  cases. 
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Are  there 

hurdles  between  you 
and  client/ server 
applications? 


-  / 


Take  them 
in  stride  with  our 
client/server 
seminar! 


The  race  to  stay  on  top  is  grueling 
for  those  who  are  trying  to 
find  the  right  answers  to  fast, 
easy  and  powerful  client/ server 
application  development. 

To  help  get  you  ready,  Andersen 
Consulting  invites  you  to 
spend  a  morning  at  one  of  our 
Client/Server  Seminars. 

Aaron  Zornes,  a  leading  industry 
analyst  from  the  Meta  Group, 
will  describe  how  client/ server 
technologies  are  impacting 
today's  MIS  organizations.  These 
insights  may  help  you  to  better 
anticipate  some  of  the  hurdles 
you've  thought  about,  as  well  as 
some  unknown  challenges  ahead. 

You'll  hear  firsthand  reports 
from  representatives  of  major 
corporations  who  have  gone  the 
distance,  such  as  Caterpillar, 

BC  Gas  and  Sprint.  They'll 
explain  how  they  evaluated  the 
many  market  options  available  in 


order  to  select  specific  tools  and 
technologies. 

You'll  see  firsthand  how 
client/ server  application 
development  tools  can  improve 
your  overall  productivity  today. 
And  you'll  find  out  what  to  look 
for  in  your  application 
development  tools  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  your  client/ server 
environment  tomorrow. 

Be  a  winner  in  the  competitive 
race.  Act  now  to  secure  a  place  in 
this  important  seminar.  Just  fill 
out  and  mail  the  attached  card  or 
call  us  at  1-800-458-8851. 

Or,  fax  your  reservation  to 
1-312-507-0727. 

The  seminar  is  complimentary. 
The  information  is  priceless. 
Hurry! 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 
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Check  this  list  for  the  FOUNDATION®  seminar  time  and  location 
that's  most  convenient  for  you.  Then  be  sure  to  reserve  a  spot  for 
yourself  by  sending  in  the  postage-paid  card  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page,  or  by  calling  us  at  1-800-458-8851.  You  can  also  fax  us  your 
reservation  at  1-312-507-0727. 


Date 

October 

October 

October 

October 

October 

October 

October 

October 


14. 1992 

15. 1992 

20. 1992 

21. 1992 

22. 1992 

27. 1992 

28. 1992 

29. 1992 


November  10, 1992 

November  12, 1992 
November  17, 1992 

November  18, 1992 
November  19, 1992 

November  25, 1992 
December  1, 1992 

December  2, 1992 
December  3, 1992 


City 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Cleveland 

Washington,  DC 

Orlando 

Milwaukee 

Houston 

Phoenix 

Dallas 

Chicago 

Toronto 

Atlanta 

Raleigh 

Ottawa 

Montreal 

Denver 

Nashville 

Vancouver 

San  Francisco 


FOUNDATION® 


□  Yes!  I  would  like  to  attend. 
Please  save  a  place  for  me  at  your 
Client/Server  Seminar. 


Others  from  my  organization  who  will  attend 
(name  and  title): 


Date 


Location 


Name 


Title 


Organization 

Address _ 

City _ 


No,  I  cannot  attend,  but  would 


State 


ZIP 


Phone  { _ )_ 


like  more  information  about: 

_  Customer  successes  with  client/ server 

_  How  to  get  started  with  client/ server 

Other 
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n  ...  the  coming  century  there  will  be 
no  national  products  or  technologies, 
no  national  corporations,  no  national 
economies...  Each  nation’s  primary 
asset  will  be  its  citizens’  skills  and 
insights;  information— and  how  it  is 
leveraged— will  become  the  critical 
success  factor  for  business  survival 
in  the  new  global  economic  web.  ” 

Professor  Robert  B.  Reich 
Kennedy  School  of  Government 
Harvard  University 


THE  CIO  PERSPECTIVES  SERIES 


IT  Assets:  Balancing  People, 
Property  and  Performance 

A  three-day  conference  moving  beyond 
physical  IT  assets  to  intellectual  property 
and  human  capital— employees, 
information  and  processes— and  the 
positioning  of  IT  as  a  corporate  asset. 

Sunday,  March  7  through 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1993 
La  Paloma 
Tucson,  Arizona 

For  more  information  or  to  enroll, 
call  800/366-0246 
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Software  superior  by  design. 
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Manufacturer 
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778221-2 
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LePew  Deodorant  Spray 
Old  Spice  Deodorant 
Secret  Deodorant 
Sure  Deodorant 


SQL + F or ms 


Screens  exhibiting  similar  data  show  the  difference  between  traditional  applications  (above)  and 
real  world  applications  developed  using  Sybase’s  Gain  (right). 
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THE  OBJECT  IS 


After  all  the  hardware,  all  the  software,  all  the  megabytes  and  ROM  and  MHz, 
it  finally  comes  down  to  a  person  sitting  in  front  of  a  computer  screen,  trying  to  be 
productive.  To  see  relationships.  To  make  connections.  To  draw  conclusions. 

In  short,  trying  to  think. 

And  while  alphanumeric  data  has  done  a  passable  job  at  getting  the  computer 
revolution  under  way,  it’s  abstract.  Boring.  And  artificial. 

Sybase’s  Gam  is  real. 

It  lets  you  put  information  on  a  computer  screen  in  ways  that  mirror  the  real 
world  of  business,  science,  education,  and  government — as  words  and  images, 
sounds  and  motion. 


External 
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PRODUCTIVITY 


Traditional  data  takes  on  new  forms,  to  become  far  more  relevant,  meaning¬ 
ful,  and  exciting.  So  that  you  can  see  relationships  more  clearly.  Make  connections 
more  creatively.  And  draw  conclusions  more  confidently. 

Sybase’s  Gain.  It  delivers  an  application  development  environment  that 
encompasses  both  object-oriented  and  traditional  data. 

And  when  you  build  applications  that  put  data  in  real  world  form,  you  can 
count  on  significant  gains  in  productivity. 

That’s  what  all  our  data  shows. 

To  find  out  more,  please  call  us  at 

1-800-8-SYBASE. 


Sybase  GAIN 

CLIENT/SERVER  FOR  THE  REAL  WORLD 
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INSIGHTS 


The  Quality  Quagmire 


Too  often,  quality 
movements  get  bogged 
down  in  endless, 
unprofitable  activities. 
But  by  insisting  on 
immediate  gains, 
companies  can  achieve 
significant  improvements 
now  and  for  the  long 
term. 

BY  ROBERT  H.  SCHAFFER 


In  response  to  an  unrelenting  me¬ 
dia  drum  beat,  companies  are 
jumping  aboard  the  “total  quali¬ 
ty”  bandwagon  in  droves.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  of  these  com¬ 
panies  will  waste  vast  amounts  of 
time,  energy  and  resources  by  ac¬ 
cepting,  on  faith,  the  fatally  flawed 
assumption  that  drives  the  quality 
movement:  that  quality  activities  must 
inevitably  yield  quality  results. 

Thus  companies  invest  huge  sums 
in  training  programs,  employee-in¬ 
volvement  programs,  benchmarking 
programs,  quality-planning  programs, 
win-the-Baldrige-award  programs  and 
dozens  of  other  activities.  Yet  recent 
surveys  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Electronics  Association,  McKin- 
sey  &  Co.  and  A.T.  Kearney  reveal 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
panies  with  total  quality  programs 
have  achieved  significant  results.  Ob¬ 
servations  by  my  own  firm  indicate 
that  the  situation  may  actually  be 
even  more  bleak. 

IS  groups  can  be  victimized  by 
these  TQM  failures  in  two  ways: 
First ,  many  companies  feel  that 


better  information  is  essential  to  any 
major  quality  thrust;  thus  busy  IS 
groups  find  themselves  pressed  in¬ 
to  service  to  gather  more  data  and 
prepare  more  reports. 

Second ,  in  addition  to  supporting 
the  programs  of  other  functions,  IS 
itself  may  be  required  to  launch  myr¬ 
iad  quality  activities  while  other  work 
is  delayed. 

If  these  investments  contributed 
to  real  customer  service  and  other 
performance  gains,  the  extra  effort 
would  be  justified.  But  as  survey  af¬ 
ter  survey  of  TQM  programs  reveal, 
too  often  the  investments  are  made 
but  the  results  fail  to  materialize. 
The  reasons  for  these  failures  are 
not  hard  to  understand. 

Too  large  and  diffused:  Most  com¬ 
panies  launch  dozens  of  activities  all 
at  once  and  in  multiple  locations. 
One  large  corporation  whose  quali¬ 
ty  effort  is  frequently  cited  as  a  mod¬ 
el  had  to  make  a  “fish-bone”  dia¬ 
gram  simply  to  list  its  nearly  50 
different  quality  activities.  When  im¬ 
provements  occurred  in  that  corpo¬ 
ration,  how  could  its  managers  pos¬ 
sibly  tell  whether  any  of  these 
programs  contributed — or  whether 
other  efforts  were  responsible? 

Confusion  of  means  and  ends:  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  assumption  that  quali¬ 
ty  activities  will  always  yield  quali¬ 
ty  results,  many  total  quality  programs 
focus  exclusively  on  activities.  One 
large  corporation,  for  example, 
launched  its  total  quality  effort  with 
a  massive  training  program  for  all 
managers  and  employees.  Tracking 
processes  were  established  so  the 
company  could  report  how  many  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  trained  and  how  many 
were  using  various  problem-solving 
and  employee  “empowerment”  pro¬ 
cesses.  Virtually  100  percent  of  the 
program’s  energy  was  concentrated 
on  such  activities.  Even  though  terms 
like  “results,”  “competitiveness”  and 
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Ylu  Can't  Keep  He  Competition  In  Check 
Unless  you  Anticipate  All  hb  moves. 


FOCUS  FROM  INFORMATION  BUILDERS!  Nothing  Else  Lets  You  Analyze  And  Utilize 

Mission  Critical  Information  From  Any  Database  On  Any  Platform. 


UNMANAGEABLE  DATA  WILL  NEVER  BE  INFORMATION 


If  only  there  was  a  way  to  work  with  different  DBMS! 
on  different  platforms,  with  a  single  set  of  software  tools. 

A  way  to  develop  applications  using  all  your  data,  no 
matter  where  it  is,  to  run  transparently  on  any  platform. 

A  way  that  avoids  system  bottlenecks  and  fully  utilizes 
your  information  investment,  so  that  mission  critical 
never  becomes  mission  impossible. 

THERE  IS  A  BETTER  WAY 


for  end-user  computing  and  application  development. 

DO  ANYTHING  WITH  INFORMATION 


FOCUS  is  powerful  enough  to  provide  decision 
support  features  like  business  graphics,  spreadsheets 
and  the  best  report  writer  in  the  business.  With  an 
unmatched  ability  to  control  and  integrate  critical 
information  systems  within  your  enterprise,  FOCUS 
lets  departmental  users  maintain  applications  that 
meet  their  requirements. 


data  management  applications  and  decision  support 
systems,  to  simple  ad  hoc  queries  and  reports. 

With  FOCUS,  data  becomes  information,  and  isn’t 
that  exactly  what  you’ve  always  wanted? 

So  let  your  competition  make  the  wrong  moves 
while  you  make  the  winning  one. 

For  more  information  on  FOCUS  and  how  it  can 
fulfill  all  your  data  management  needs  or  to  attend  a 
FREE  Seminar... 

Call  1-800-969-INF0 

In  Canada  call  1-416-364-2760 


It’s  called  FOCUS  from  Information  Builders.  The 
specialists  in  distributed  information  systems. 

And  with  more  than  one  million  users  in  every  one 
of  the  Fortune  100,  FOCUS  is  the  number  one  4GL 

FOCUS  is  a  Registered  Trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.,  1250  Broadway  ,  New  York,  NY  10001 


YOU  WANT  IT,  FOCUS  CAN  CREATE  IT 


With  comprehensive  built-in  tools  you  get  the 
flexibility  to  develop  anything  from  highly  structured 
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“ormation  Builders,  Inc. 


“customer  service”  were  sprinkled 
throughout  the  company’s  newslet¬ 
ters  and  training  materials,  no  spe¬ 
cific  steps  to  achieve  measurable  qual¬ 
ity  results  were  actually  undertaken. 
And  few  results  materialized. 

Adrift  in  time:  Total  quality  pro¬ 
grams  rarely  spell  out  step-by-step 
milestones  or  beginnings  and  ends. 
Instead,  quality  gurus  tell  manage¬ 
ment  that  the  transformation  to  a 
“total  quality  culture”  is  a  long-term 
process.  In  other  words:  “Start  in¬ 
vesting  in  quality  activities.  Invest 
plenty  if  you  want  to  be  viewed  as 
really  committed.  And  don’t  com¬ 
plain  if  there  are  no  results.  It  prob¬ 
ably  means  you  and  your  people  are 
not  exerting  enough  effort.” 

One  company  proudly  published 
its  TQM  schedule:  “Year  1:  Start¬ 
up.  Year  2:  Year  of  Awareness  and 
Understanding.  Year  3:  Year  of  Tran¬ 
sition  and  Transformation.  Year  4: 
Year  of  Significant  Results.”  Faith  in 
a  waiting  pot  of  gold  seduces  oth¬ 
erwise  sober  managers  to  abandon 


their  insistence  on  hard  evidence. 

Managers  let  off  the  hook:  One  in¬ 
sidious  obstacle  to  improved  per¬ 
formance  occurs  when  people  who 
have  been  asked  to  achieve  better 
results  respond,  “This  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  best  we  can  do,  boss.”  At  that 
moment  an  invisible  line  is  drawn, 
and  few  bosses  manage  to  cross  it. 
Managerial  failure  to  demand  better 
results  is  the  Achilles  heel  of  most 
performance-improvement  efforts. 

Instead  of  helping  managers  over¬ 
come  this  limitation  in  their  man¬ 
agement  skills,  total  quality  programs 
actually  encourage  them  to  avoid  the 
problem.  They  are  told:  “Just  send 
your  people  to  the  training  sessions, 
set  up  ‘empowered’  teams,  establish 
reward-and-recognition  machinery 
and,  voila!  results  will  shower  down — 
in  three  or  four  years.” 

But  there  is  a  more  pragmatic 
approach  to  the  quest  for  qual¬ 
ity.  Companies  can  improve  their 
performance  using  an  approach  that 


starts  with  immediate,  tangible  gains 
that  can  be  achieved  in  weeks,  not 
years.  How  is  it  possible? 

Everyone  has  observed  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  group  is  suddenly  con¬ 
fronted  with  emergency  or  must-do 
situations:  Performance  improves  im¬ 
mediately.  One  IS  operations  group, 
for  example,  produced  a  compre¬ 
hensive  business  report  in  24  hours 
instead  of  the  usual  two  weeks  when 
the  CEO  suddenly  announced  a  vis¬ 
it.  And  the  report  had  fewer  errors 
than  the  two-week  reports. 

This  “hidden  reserve”  of  capabil¬ 
ity  for  better  performance  is  pres¬ 
ent  at  all  times.  The  results-driven 
strategy  described  below  shows  man¬ 
agers  how  to  launch  quality-im¬ 
provement  efforts  by  exploiting  this 
reserve  to  achieve  immediate  gains — 
as  opposed  to  taking  months  or  years 
to  add  new  skills  and  techniques. 

Results-driven  IS  quality  thrusts:  An 
IS  group  at  Union  Camp,  a  forest 
products  company  in  Wayne,  N.J., 
began  its  quality  process  by  producing 


Can  you  help 
by  spending  less 


EDS  helped  National  Car  Rental  answer  "no  problem" 

At  National  Interrent®,  less  is  more. 
National  Emerald  Club  customers 
spend  less  time  going  through  rental 
processes.  Yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
car  they  want  to  drive,  they  get 
more  choices  than  ever  before. 
This  is  made  possible  by  new  auto¬ 
mated  transaction  systems.  Systems 
enhanced  and  managed  by  EDS. 


Systems  that  are  giving  National  a 
real  competitive  advantage. 

Emerald  Club  members  take  a 
National  shuttle  bus  from  the  air¬ 
port  directly  to  National’s  Emerald 
Aisle.  A  variety  of  cars  are  waiting 
for  them  there.  Keys  already  in  the 
vehicles.  Members  get  into  any 
car  they  choose.  Then  they  simply 
present  their  Emerald  Club  Card 


EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  ©  1992  EDS.  National  Car  Rental,  Emerald  Club,  National,  Emerald  Aisle  and 


certain  tax  reports  in  a  more  time¬ 
ly  fashion.  IS  at  General  Reinsur¬ 
ance  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  set — and 
met — some  short-term  goals  to  re¬ 
duce  backlogs  and  improve  pro¬ 
gramming  productivity.  A  group  at 
insurer  ITT-Hartford  eliminated  a 
troublesome  maintenance  backlog  and 
increased  its  productivity  by  about 
30  percent — all  within  six  months. 

In  each  case,  service  improved 
quickly  for  the  customers  of  these 
systems  groups,  creating  a  better 
environment  for  continued  collabo¬ 
ration.  And  the  projects  were  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  solid  experience 
to  systems  managers  and  profes¬ 
sionals  in  how  to  organize  and  car¬ 
ry  out  a  quality-improvement  pro¬ 
gram — skills  that  were  then  applied 
in  an  expanding  effort. 

Training,  customer  assessment  and 
other  quality  measurements  and  tools 
are  not  forgotten  in  this  process:  All 
are  necessary  for  sustained  quality 
improvement.  But  rather  than  being 
the  focus  of  the  effort,  they  are  in¬ 


troduced  gradually,  to  help  accom¬ 
plish  specific  goals.  For  example,  in¬ 
stead  of  herding  the  entire  organi¬ 
zation  through  an  “introduction  to 
quality”  training  package,  companies 
make  available  modules  of  training 
that  staff  can  exploit  incrementally 
as  needed. 

Results-driven  projects  with  users/ 
clients:  A  systems  group  at  Gener¬ 
al  Electric  was  asked  to  help  design 
a  new  inventory-control  process  for 
a  major  plant.  Its  management  want¬ 
ed  to  reduce  inventories  and  elimi¬ 
nate  stock-outs.  During  the  prelim¬ 
inary  investigation,  serious  anomalies 
were  discovered  in  raw-materials 
records.  A  solution  was  recommended: 
The  systems  group  drafted  a  letter 
for  the  plant’s  purchasing  department 
to  send  to  all  vendors.  The  letter 
specified  the  information  to  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  every  item  delivered  to  the 
plant.  Thus,  instead  of  waiting  the 
usual  six,  12  or  18  months  for  a  pay¬ 
off,  this  user  received  significant  help 
within  days. 


Opportunities  almost  always  exist 
to  help  clients  achieve  some  results 
quickly.  For  example,  IS  can  make 
a  customer’s  current  system  work 
better  while  designing  the  new  one, 
or  help  it  to  streamline  work  pro¬ 
cesses  before  automating  them. 

As  IS  groups  design  their  own 
quality  efforts  to  yield  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  they  will  be  modeling  a  more 
effective  approach  to  total  quality. 
And  as  they  learn  to  help  users  pro¬ 
duce  immediate  gains  while  work¬ 
ing  on  longer-term  systems  im¬ 
provements,  IS  managers  will  be 
providing  leadership  in  real  quality 
performance — that  is,  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  capacity  to  respond  quickly 
and  effectively  to  customer  needs. 

Doesn’t  that  beat  merely  going 
through  the  quality  motions?  GsES 


Robert  H.  Schaffer  is  a  principal  of 
the  management  consulting  firm  Robert 
H.  Schaffer  and  Associates  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  specializing  in  quality 
issues . 


customers  more 
time  with  them? 


and  driver’s  license  at  the  gate  as 
they  drive  away. 

Returns  are  equally  fast. 
Members  bypass  lines  by 

inserting  their  Emerald  Club  Card, 
or  another  authorized  card,  into 
National’s  Smart  Key  terminals, 
which  use  ATM  technology.  After 
responding  to  a  few  prompts  on  a 
touchscreen,  they’re  on  their  way. 


Renting  or  returning,  transactions 
are  usually  completed  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

The  new  service  has  grown 
rapidly.  Emerald  Aisle  already 
serves  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
customers  each  month — helping 
National  deliver  the  “no  problem” 
rental  experience. 

Changes  in  technology  are 


creating  opportunities  to  grow  your 
business  by  serving  customers  better. 
EDS  is  the  world  leader  in  applying 
information  technology.  To  find  out 
how  we  could  help  you,  write  Barry 
Sullivan,  EDS,  7171 
Forest  Lane,  M27,  Dallas, 

TX  75230.  Or  call  (214) 

490-2000,  extension  127. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANGE5* 


EDS 


Smart  Key  are  registered  service  marks  of  National  Car  Rental  System  Inc.  “No  problem”  is  a  service  mark  of  National  Car  Rental  System  Inc. 
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Caterpillar 

Image  Storage  &  Retrieval 


$ 


ome  companies  are  using  the  power  of  video  to 
create  large  databases  of  stiii  images.  At  Cater¬ 
pillar  Inc.  in  Peoria,  ill.,  43,000  images  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  products  and  components  and  people  us¬ 
ing  company  equipment  have  been  stored  in  Image 
Concepts’  C-Quest  ESP  image  cataloging  system.  The  mar¬ 


keting  staff  uses  this  material  to  produce  Caterpillar  adver¬ 
tising,  dealer  brochures,  training  literature  and  spec  sheets. 

C-Quest  is  based  on  what  the  vendor  calls  a  “hierarchical¬ 
ly  structured,  synonym  thesaurus”  filing  method.  Instead  of 
memorizing  keywords,  users  search  for  images  on  the  basis 
of  a  broad  or  narrow  set  of  terms.  Caterpillar’s  version  con¬ 
tains  a  36,000-word  thesaurus  customized  with  an  additional 
20,000  terms,  including  product  names,  model  numbers,  the 


shoot  location  and  machine  types.  Up  to  18  images  that 
match  a  user’s  search  criteria  can  be  retrieved  and  simulta¬ 
neously  displayed  within  10  seconds,  along  with  information 
on  where  the  originals  are  filed.  Specific  images  can  be 
stored  in  a  save  file  for  later  viewing. 

“We  estimate  savings  of  at  least  $250  every  time  some¬ 
body  uses  the  system  to  find  an  image  they  need  instead  of 
spending  money  to  shoot  the  same  thing,”  said  Doc  Evans, 
image  analyst  at  Caterpillar.  “Retrieving  images  this  way 
saves  substantial  time  compared  to  flipping  through  three- 
ring  binders  filled  with  contact  sheets.  Data-entry  and 
-retrieval  training  are  also  a  lot  easier  with  C-Quest’s  filing 
technique.” 

-D.  Livingston 


Growing  appreciation  for  multi- 
media’s  potential  should  push  the 
business  market  for  multimedia  sys¬ 
tems  from  $219  million  in  1991  to 
$2.7  billion  in  1996,  according  to 
Daratech  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Mass., 
market-research  firm.  Industry  ob¬ 
servers,  however,  warn  that  mar¬ 
keting  hype  may  overshadow  what 
can  actually  be  accomplished  with 
current  multimedia  technology.  Mul¬ 
timedia,  like  any  application  of  tech¬ 
nology,  must  be  approached  with  an 
eye  toward  how  it  addresses  real 
business  problems  with  cost-effec¬ 
tive  solutions. 

“Businesses  first  have  to  be  aware 
of  how  multimedia  might  be  rele¬ 
vant  to  their  operations,”  said  Charles 
Levinson,  director  of  multimedia  ser¬ 
vices  at  Answers  Research  of  Solana 
Beach,  Calif.  “Then  they  have  to  de¬ 
velop  appropriate  applications.  That 
can  be  expensive,  especially  in  a  tight 
economy.”  Some  of  the  best  multi- 
media  authoring  software,  for  instance, 
can  cost  from  $5,000  to  $10,000, 
Levinson  said.  “Many  such  programs 
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LJusinesses  first  have 
to  be  aware  of  how 
multimedia  might  be 
relevant  to  their 
operations.  Then  they 
have  to  develop 
appropriate 
applications.  That  can 
be  expensive ,  especially 
in  a  tight  economy.  ” 

—Charles  Levinson 

are  not  yet  easy  enough  for  broad- 
based  use,  vendor  support  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  and  documentation  tends  to  be 
terrible.” 

Depending  on  the  application,  ad¬ 
ditional  expenses  are  incurred  to  pro¬ 


duce  the  program,  particularly  if  video 
segments  are  involved,  and  to  ex¬ 
pand  computing  platforms  with  boards 
that  digitize  analog  audio  and  video 
input,  videodisk  players,  CD-ROM 
drives  and  other  playback  devices. 

THE  GREATEST  barriers  to 
fully  realized  multimedia  are 
the  limited  capacity  of  CD- 
ROMs  for  storing  and  LANs 
for  transmitting  full-motion 
digital  video,  and  the  incompatibili¬ 
ty  of  video-compression  standards. 
Given  those  limitations,  several  de¬ 
velopments  promise  to  lower  the  cost 
and  risk  of  preparing  multimedia  pro¬ 
grams.  Tandy,  NCR  and  Zenith  Da¬ 
ta  Systems  are  among  the  vendors 
offering  PCs  entitled  to  carry  an 
“MPC”  logo  from  the  Multimedia 
PC  Marketing  Council,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  PC  manufacturers  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Washington.  Minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  an  MPC  computer 
are  a  Microsoft  Windows  3.0  (or  high¬ 
er)  operating  system  with  Multime¬ 
dia  Extensions,  ’286/10  MHz  (or 
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faster)  processor,  30MB  hard  disk, 
CD-ROM  drive,  VGA  video  adapter 
card  and  8-bit  audio  board.  Other 
platforms  pre-configured  with  some 
multimedia  components  include  IBM 
Corp.’s  PS/2  M57  SLC,  the  SPARC- 
station  10  from  Sun  Microsystems 
and  Silicon  Graphics’s  IRIS  Indigo 
workstation. 

Microsoft  and  Apple  have  added 
application  programming  interfaces 
(APIs)  and  other  elements  to  their 
operating  systems  that  make  it  eas- 


hard  time  getting  the  program  un¬ 
derway  because  of  constantly  evolv¬ 
ing  technology,  she  said.  “Over  the 
past  two  years,  we’ve  gone  through 
five  versions  of  Microsoft’s  Win¬ 
dows  Multimedia  Extensions  and 
three  versions  of  [AimTech’s]  Icon- 
Author  [authoring  software].  It  was 
like  developing  a  program  in  quick¬ 
sand.” 

Training  is  one  of  the  areas  to 
which  multimedia  has  been  applied 
most  successfully.  In  some  cases  it 
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he  greatest  barriers  to  fully  realized 
multimedia  are  the  limited  capacity  of  CD- 
ROMs  for  storing  and  LANs  for  transmitting 
full-motion  digital  video ,  and  the 
incompatibility  of  video-compression 
standards. 


ier  for  applications  to  access  drivers 
for  multimedia  peripherals.  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows  Multimedia  Ex¬ 
tensions  is  now  bundled  with  Win¬ 
dows  3.1,  while  Apple’s  QuickTime 
runs  as  an  extension  to  the  System 
7  Macintosh  operating  system. 

CIOS  AND  IS  STAFF  experi¬ 
enced  in  multimedia  carefully 
tailor  their  systems  to  solve 
specific  business  problems. 
They  also  take  an  incremental 
approach  to  implementation.  This  is 
critical  because  the  technology  is 
rapidly  changing,  according  to  Mar¬ 
ty  Colletti,  director  of  human  fac¬ 
tors  and  multimedia  at  The  New 
England,  a  Boston-based  national  in¬ 
surance  and  investment  firm.  The 
New  England  installed  a  simple  mul¬ 
timedia  system  in  its  headquarters 
to  educate  teleservice  employees 
about  the  company’s  Universal  Life 
product.  But  Colletti’s  team  had  a 


simply  makes  dry,  dense  material 
more  interesting,  and  therefore  eas¬ 
ier  to  learn.  For  instance,  The  New 
England’s  Universal  Life  policy  is 
80  single-spaced  pages  long.  The 
company  needed  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  expeditious  way  to  provide 
information  about  the  policy  than 
the  standard  training  course,  which 
involved  a  lot  of  reading,  what-if 
situations  and  quizzes.  Trainees 
found  it  hard  to  concentrate  on  the 
material  for  any  length  of  time  us¬ 
ing  the  traditional  methods. 

“Most  of  the  people  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  reach  are  TV  babies,”  said 
Colletti.  “They  expect  more  piz¬ 
zazz  than  you  get  from  reading  text 
and  looking  at  simple  graphics  on 
traditional  computer-based  training 
systems.”  Multimedia  helps  increase 
trainees’  attention  spans  and  en¬ 
ables  individuals  to  take  advantage 
of  presentation  styles  in  which  they 
learn  best,  whether  audio-,  video- 


Mannington 
Resilient  Floors 

Marketing  &  Sales 

t’s  hard  for  most  people  to 
envision  from  a  small 
flooring  sample  how  an 
entire  surface  covered  in 
the  product  will  look.  Mannington 
Resilient  Floors,  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  is 
using  interactive  kiosks  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers  understand  its  products  and 
select  those  that  best  fit  their  needs. 

Using  a  touch  screen,  users  select 
a  room  to  view  (kitchen,  bathroom, 
etc.).  A  series  of  photographs  are 
displayed,  and  the  user  chooses  the 
room  that  looks  most  like  the  one  to 
be  redecorated.  The  room  can  be 
viewed  with  different  floor  patterns, 
colors  and  product  grades.  Still  and 
motion  video,  sound  and  graphics 
provide  information  about  prices, 
installation  techniques  and  warranties. 

The  Mannington  kiosk,  which  was 
integrated  by  the  Frontier  Media  Group 
of  Malvern,  Pa.,  also  includes  an 
interactive  sales  training  program  to 
educate  new  salespeople  about  the 
company’s  products  and  policies.  The 
system  presents  trainees  with  full- 
motion  customer  scenarios  and  scores 
them  according  to  how  they  respond  at 
various  decision  points.  Scores  are 
used  to  guide  additional  training. 

-D.  Livingston 
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American  Airlines 

Inventory  Management 

echanics  at  American  Airlines’  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Airport  over¬ 
haul  hangar  are  using  multimedia  to  reduce  the  number  of 
tools  that  need  to  be  stored  locally  at  maintenance  sites. 
Each  of  American’s  16  overhaul  sites  is  equipped  with  its 
own  tool  room.  American  decided  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  store  spe¬ 
cialized  tools,  many  of  which  are  used  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  in  a  cen¬ 
tralized  automated  warehouse  in  Tuisa,  Okla.,  already  used  to  fulfill 
spare-parts  requests  from  mechanics.  Tools  could  then  be  sent  along  with 
the  relevant  parts.  The  problem  was  how  to  help  a  mechanic  visually  iden¬ 
tify  the  tools  needed  without  visiting  a  tool  room. 

American’s  Sabre  Computer  Services,  which  designed  the  system,  be¬ 
gan  by  digitizing  and  capturing  live-input  video  images  of  the  9,000  tools 
one  frame  at  a  time  using  a  Targa+  image-capture  board  from  Truevision 
Inc.  These  Images  are  transferred  to  8-millimeter  videotape  and  stored  as 
binary  large  objects  (BLOBs)  on  an  Oracle  database  management  system 
at  the  Dallas-Ft.  Worth  maintenance  site.  A  quarter-screen  image  takes 
up  60K,  easily  transmitted  over  the  facility’s  Novell  LAN  to  individual 
workstations. 

Mechanics  can  select  tools  by  their  parts  numbers  or  by  criteria  such 
as  the  aircraft  being  worked  on  and  the  task  to  be  performed.  The  appli¬ 
cation  retrieves  images  of  tools  that  meet  the  criteria,  along  with  parts 
numbers  and  other  information,  within  two  seconds. 

American  expects  to  save  millions  of  dollars  by  shutting  tool  rooms  at 
the  16  sites  to  which  the  system  will  eventually  be  deployed. 

-D.Livingston 


or  text-based,  according  to  Colletti. 

The  program  combines  audio,  an¬ 
imation,  still  images  and  text  in  a 
three-hour  package  that  covers  ma¬ 
jor  aspects  of  the  policy.  Individuals 
can  pace  themselves  through  this 
material.  According  to  Colletti,  the 
program  has  increased  both  the 
amount  of  material  employees  can 
retain  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  they  can  retain  it. 


Bringing  digital  video— 

which  enables  random-access 
searching,  flexible  editing,  im¬ 
age  manipulation  and  network 
transmission — to  computers 
remains  multimedia’s  greatest  chal¬ 
lenge.  Even  a  650MB  CD-ROM  can 
only  hold  about  20  seconds  of  full- 
motion  video.  The  Joint  Photographic 
Experts  Group  (JPEG)  specification, 
with  20-to-l  data-compression  ratios, 


is  suitable  for  still-picture  compres¬ 
sion  but  too  slow  for  full-motion  video. 
The  Moving  Pictures  Experts  Group 
(MPEG)  format,  with  ratios  several 
times  that  of  JPEG,  is  not  yet  fi¬ 
nalized. 

The  expense  of  video-compression 
hardware  can  be  avoided  with  the 
use  of  software-only  video-playback 
schemes,  but  quality  and  the  size  of 
the  window  that  can  be  viewed  are 


“Moa  of  the  people 
we're  trying  to  reach 
are  TV  babies.  They 
expect  more  pizzazz 
than  you  get  from 
reading  text  and 
looking  at  simple 
graphics  on  traditional 
computer-based 
training  systems.  ” 

—Marty  Colletti 


limited.  Microsoft’s  Audio  Video  In¬ 
terleaved  (AVI)  format  enables  soft¬ 
ware  running  under  Windows  to  play 
back  digital  video  stored  using  the 
JPEG  standard.  AVI  technology  typ¬ 
ically  permits  15  frames-per-second 
of  motion  video  to  run  at  resolu¬ 
tions  of  160  x  120  pixels. 

According  to  Microsoft,  AVI  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable  for  interactive 
newsletters  and  books  that  include 
video  sequences,  but  it  is  not  ap¬ 
propriate  when  full-screen,  full-mo¬ 
tion  video  is  required.  IBM,  Sun  and 
Fluent  Inc.  are  among  other  com¬ 
panies  developing  or  introducing  soft¬ 
ware-only  solutions. 

Live  video,  which  is  not  constrained 
by  storage  requirements,  is  currently 
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Give  your  customers  what  they  want... 
...even  if  they  ask  for  the  moon. 


DCS/Logistics®  software: 
the  launching  pad  to  a  new 
world  of  customer  service. 

What  are  your  customers  asking 
for  today?  More  importantly, 
what  will  they  expect  tomorrow? 

Shelf-ready  shipping.  Order 
consolidation.  Invoicing  options. 
Instant  information.  Hundreds  of 
customers  may  pressure  you  to  do 
business  in  hundreds  of  unique 
ways.  With  DCS/Logistics 
distribution  management  software 
you  can  respond  faster — and 
more  profitably — to  demanding 
requests.  Anywhere  in  the  world. 


Capabilities  like  EDI,  bar  code 
scanning,  multi-language  and 
multi-currency,  order  processing, 
DRP/replenishment,  pricing  and 
promotions,  inventory  and 
warehouse  management,  and 
shipment  planning  let  you  build 
strong,  strategic  relationships  with 
your  customers. 

As  an  open  systems  solution  with 
a  client  server  architecture  and 
relational  database,  DCS/Logistics 
is  technically  light-years  ahead. 


Fully  scalable  versions  are  available 
for  IBM®  and  Digital  VAX  platforms. 

When  your  customers  ask  for  the 
moon,  promise  it  to  them.  With  confi¬ 
dence.  Call  Andersen  Consulting  at 
(800)  541-7512  or  (312)  507-6588. 

Andersen 

Consulting 

Software  Products 


Photograph  of  the  moon  made  available  by  NASA. 
©1992  Andersen  Consulting.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Or,  How  National  ISDN  Can  Open 
A  New  Era  Of  Communications  For  You. 

The  benefits  of  a  new  digital  public  network,  National  ISDN,  will 
soon  be  made  available  to  you  by  your  local  telephone  company 
and  AT&T.  Using  our  technology,  the  telcos  already  offer  central 
office  based  solutions  like  advanced  voice  services,  PC  screen 
sharing  and  image  communications.  National  ISDN  represents 
an  industry-wide  agreement  to  digitize  the  public  network  based 
on  open  standards,  so  you’ll  soon  be  able  to  get  the  same  high 
quality  service  wherever  you’re  located.  If  you’re  evaluating  your 
current  network  or  forecasting  capital  investment,  it  makes  more 
sense  than  ever  to  talk  to  your  local  telephone  company.  And 
find  how  much  more  they  can  do  for  you. 


AIM' and  Your  Local  Phone  Company 
Technologies  For  The  Real  World. 


AT&T 

Network  Systems 
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Multimedia  Market  Data 

Several  recent  market  reports  provide  additional  information 
about  multimedia  users,  vendors  and  applications . 

COMPANY  &  LOCATION 

REPORT  TITLE  &  PRICE 

Answers  Research 

Solana  Beach,  Calif. 

619  792-4660 

Multimedia  1992  Buyers  Guide,  $495 

Daratech  Inc. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

617  354-2339 

Multimedia  Defined,  $1,495 

Grassroots  Research 

San  Francisco 

415  954-5493 

Year  of  Opportunity:  5  Market  Segments 
of  Multimedia,  $3,900 

The  Insights  Research  Corp. 

Livingston,  N.J. 

201  605-1400 

Multimedia  Computing  &  the  Network: 
Applications  &  Telecommunications 
1992-1997,  $3,000 

being  used  in  videoconferencing,  med¬ 
ical  imaging,  animation  sequence  gen¬ 
eration  and  manufacturing  inspec¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  Topcon  Tech¬ 
nologies  Inc.  of  Pleasonton,  Calif., 
has  developed  a  wafer-inspection  sys¬ 
tem  it  markets  to  semiconductor  man¬ 
ufacturers  that  uses  live  video  to 
speed  the  inspection  process.  The 
system  uses  scanning  electron  mi¬ 
croscopes  (SEMs),  capable  of  reso¬ 
lutions  to  the  atomic  level,  to  view 
and  analyze  the  images  in  real  time 
on  a  Sun  window  or  store  them  for 
later  comparison  to  chip  layout  in¬ 
formation  carried  in  the  system's 
database. 

“Without  live  video,  the  SEM  sig¬ 
nal  would  have  to  be  sent  over  a 
network  to  an  external  digitizer  and 
back  to  the  workstation,”  said  Mike 
Chang,  Topcon’s  engineering  man¬ 
ager.  “That  could  take  one  or  two 
seconds.”  With  some  wafers  requir¬ 
ing  hundreds  of  such  inspections, 
conventional  methods  “cause  unac¬ 
ceptable  delays  in  the  rate  at  which 
wafers  pass  through  a  production 
line,”  Chang  explained. 


Most  organizations  that 

want  to  share  video  appli¬ 
cations  over  networks  will 
have  to  wait.  While  the  New 
England’s  training  program 
is  currently  taught  from  '386-based 
machines  in  a  training  room  at  head¬ 
quarters,  the  company  plans  to  de¬ 
liver  it  over  its  token-ring  network 
once  higher-speed  wiring  has  been 
installed.  Colletti  would  like  to  in¬ 
clude  full-motion  digital  video  clips 
in  the  networked  version,  but  “the 


technology  to  store  video  on  a  hard 
disk  for  networking  is  not  quite  ready,” 
she  said. 

In  addition  to  data-compression 
constraints,  the  main  inhibitor  to 


the  delivery  of  image  is  network 
bandwidth.  Ethernet  systems  at  10 
Mbps  may  be  sufficient  for  still  im¬ 
ages  and  low-quality  video,  and  IS¬ 
DN  offers  public  switched,  wide-area 
dial-up  service  for  similar  applica¬ 
tions  (Primary  Rate  ISDN  clocks  in 
at  around  1.5  Mbps). 

A  number  of  high-bandwidth  car¬ 
rier  technologies  exist  today.  SMDS 
(Switched  Multimegabit  Data  Ser¬ 
vice),  a  public  service  for  wide  area 
networks,  is  capable  of  transmis¬ 


sion  speeds  up  to  45  Mbps.  And 
FDDI  (Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface),  an  optical-fiber-based  stan¬ 
dard  often  used  for  campus-sized 
backbone  networks,  runs  at  100 
Mbps.  But  even  these  rates  may 
not  cut  the  cake  for  full-blown  mul¬ 
timedia,  which  could  require  the 
speeds  provided  by  BISDN  (Broad¬ 
band  ISDN — up  to  150  Mbps)  and 
Sonet  (Synchronous  Optical  Network, 
starting  at  50  Mbps  and  going  up 
into  the  gigabit  range),  as  well  as 
the  as-yet-unrealized  compression  ra¬ 
tios  of  the  MPEG  format. 

Colletti  provides  a  cautionary  note 
for  information  executives  thinking 
of  taking  the  leap  into  multimedia. 
“Our  premise  is  to  build  what  we 
can  now,  but  in  such  a  way  that  we 
can  incorporate  additional  multime¬ 
dia  components  as  they  become  sta¬ 
ble,”  she  explained.  “You  have  to 
be  practical  about  what  you  can  do. 
Nobody  will  use  a  system  that  keeps 
crashing  because  it’s  ahead  of  its 
time.”  fcioi 


Dennis  Livingston  is  a  freelance  writ¬ 
er  based  in  Brookline,  Mass. 


You  have  to  he  practical  about  what  you  can 
do.  Nobody  will  use  a  system  that  keeps 
crashing  because  its  ahead  of  its  time.  ” 
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CA90s 


CA  s  Computing 
Architecture 
For  The  90s. 


“When  we  decided  to  downsize,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  see  that  CA’s  a  leading 
AS/400  software  vendor.  The  fact  that  they  offer  the  leading  AS/400  manufacturing  and 
warehouse  software  made  it  much  easier  for  us.  It’s  always  better  to  go  with 
somebody  you  already  know  and  trust.” 

We’ve  always  gone  wherever  our  clients  need  us. 

AS/400.  UNIX.  OS/2.  Whenever  an  important  new  platform  emerges,  we’re 
always  there  to  support  it.  You  see,  unlike  most  software  companies,  we’re  truly  indepen¬ 
dent.  We  support  more  hardware  platforms  and  operating  systems  than  any  other  soft¬ 
ware  company  in  the  world.  After  all,  when  it  comes  to  deciding  fjaOMPUTER@ 
which  are  best,  there’s  only  one  real  authority  XiSSOClATfS 

Software  superior  by  design. 

©  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.,  One  Computer  Associates  Plaza,  lslandia,  NY  11788-7000. 1-800  CALL  CAL  All  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies. 
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Rick  Munger 
Director  of  Information 
Resources  for  Oneida 
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LOWELL  STARLING:  When 
companies  link  informationally  with 
external  customers,  their  CIOs 
assume  a  new  burden  of  “borderless 
accountability.  ”  Yet  such  partnerships 
are  increasingly  desirable  as  customer 
service  grows  in  importance. 
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SOMETHING’S  GONE  WRONG. 

Last  month’s  employee  medical  claims  are 
inexplicably  missing  from  Bethlehem  Steel’s 
latest  database  update.  Better  call  the  CIO. 
The  phone  rings,  but  it’s  not  Bethlehem  Steel 
CIO  Walter  Bargeron  who  reaches  for  the  re¬ 
ceiver.  Instead  it’s  Lowell  Starling,  corporate 
vice  president  for  IS  at  Pennsylvania  Blue  Shield 
in  Camp  Hill. 

In  this  hypothetical  incident,  Starling  would 
be  the  one  on  the  spot  if  Blue  Shield’s  claims 
system  were  electronically  linked  to  its  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa.,  customer’s  ben¬ 
efits  system.  This  “bor¬ 
derless  accountability”  will 
increasingly  beset  CIOs  as 
they  probe  beyond  the 
hedgerows  of  their  own  cor¬ 
porate  office  parks  and  link 
informationally  with  their 
companies’  external  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“When  you  have  people 
in  a  foreign  environment 
trying  to  access  your  sys¬ 
tems,  if  anything  goes  down 
between  you,  their  as¬ 
sumption  is  it’s  you,”  said 
Starling,  who  has  already 
established  links  with  physi¬ 
cians  and  other  medical- 
services  providers.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  is  anxious  to 
do  more  IS-external  cus¬ 
tomer  partnering.  Indeed, 
the  current  business  cli¬ 
mate  has  granted  unheard- 
of  clout  to  the  customer: 

Retail  giants  already  de¬ 
mand  EDI  links  with  their 
suppliers  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business.  And  with 
prices  as  low  as  they  can 
go,  customer  service  is  fast 
becoming  the  key  business  differentiator.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it’s  incumbent  on  CIOs  to  help  forge 
external  customer  partnerships  just  as  their 
peers  in  marketing,  sales  and  other  functions 
have  been  doing. 

Most  often  these  partnerships  take  the  form 
of  EDI  links  between  cooperative  systems  that 
exchange  data.  In  other  instances,  IS  might  de¬ 
sign  a  customer-site  productivity  system  that 
also  makes  it  easier  for  the  customer  to  do 
business  with  the  supplier.  In  more  integrated 
situations,  the  partners  may  even  co-manage  a 
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STORYLINE 

Intercompany  IT  partnerships  take 
many  forms.  In  the  most  common, 
EDI  links  enable  two  or  more  com¬ 
panies  to  exchange  data.  In  others, 
a  supplier’s  IS  group  might  design  a 
customer-site  productivity  system 
that  also  makes  it  easier  for  the 
two  organizations  to  do  business,  or 
two  partners  might  co-manage  a 
single  system  created  from  the 
merger  of  once-independent  sys¬ 
tems.  Such  arrangements  invite  se¬ 
curity  problems  and  cultural  con¬ 
flicts  both  at  home  and  abroad,  not 
to  mention  a  kind  of  “borderless  ac¬ 
countability”  on  the  part  of  the  sup¬ 
plier’s  IS  group.  But  the  benefits — 
higher  revenue,  lower  costs  and 
customer  loyalty — make  these  IS- 
customer  bonds  desirable. 


WALTER  BARGERON: 

CI(Bs  must  focus  not  just 
onuvhat 's  good  for  the 
home  business,  but  on 
what’s  good  for  external 
customers  as  well. 


A  Symbiotic  Relationship 

IT  partnering  may  come  more  easily  when  the 
companies  involved  are  both  each  other’s 
customers  and  suppliers 

The  IT  partnership  between  AT&T  and  Roadway  Services  Inc.  is 
a  continent-spanning  web  of  crisscrossing  EDI  lines  linking  in¬ 
tegrated  systems.  Each  firm  is  both  a  customer  and  a  supplier 
of  the  other,  making  possible  this  unusual  weave  of  intercompany  IT 
relationships,  a  pattern  that  may  grow  more  common  as  businesses 
become  increasingly  cooperative  and  interdependent. 

The  latest  strand  of  this  web  links  Roadway  Express  Inc.  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  with  customer  NCR  Corp.,  the  computer  vendor  subsidiary  of 
AT&T.  As  a  customer  of  Roadway’s  freight-shipping  services,  NCR 
wanted  to  set  up  an  EDI  link  to  transmit  freight-payment  data.  The 
link,  which  went  live  this  spring,  lowers  the  margin  for  manual  er¬ 
ror — thus  reducing  the  fees  NCR  had  been  paying  to  a  third  party  to 
audit  and  reconcile  bills  prior  to  approving  payment.  The  partners  al¬ 
so  took  a  step  toward  integrating  their  respective  billing  systems  by 
adopting  the  same  freight-bill  computer  code  numbers. 

Roadway  is  also  converting  AT&T’s  incoming  bills  of  lading  into 
electronic  invoices  that  are  transmitted  back  to  AT&T  for  payment. 
This  system  has  process  and  resource  repercussions  for  both  part¬ 
ners,  according  to  Gerald  Long,  vice  president  of  Roadway’s  IS  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Summit  Information  Systems  Inc.  “It  will  require  changes  in 
our  accounting  systems  and  reduce  the  resources  AT&T  needs  to 
handle  accounts  payable  and  the  resources  we  need  to  handle  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.” 

Reversing  its  role  from  customer  to  supplier,  AT&T  worked  with 
Roadway  to  develop  an  electronic  problem-reporting  system  for  its 
network.  Acting  as  a  remote  monitor,  the  system  automatically  diag¬ 
noses  glitches  as  they  occur  in  AT&T  Paradyne  and  AT&T  Commu¬ 
nications  equipment  at  some  600  Roadway  sites.  AT&T  has  proposed 
a  similar  system  for  Roadway’s  NCR  hardware  installations,  which 
should  help  Roadway  achieve  its  goal  of  diagnosing  and  repairing  at 
least  80  percent  of  all  NCR  system  problems  within  eight  hours,  said 
Don  Carlson,  AT&T  national  account  manager.  While  this  kind  of  full- 
circle  IT  linkage  is  hardly  common  for  AT&T,  said  Carlson,  “we’re 
trying  to  do  more  of  this  with  companies  that  want  to  deal  in  this 
way.” 

The  AT&T-Roadway  partnership  has  worked  particularly  well,  Carl¬ 
son  said,  because  of  the  companies’  shared  vision.  “I  was  party  to  a 
meeting  where  Roadway’s  CEO  and  NCR’s  CEO  went  line  by  line 
over  each  other’s  mission  statements,”  he  said.  “There  was  amazing 
synergy  there,  and  it  really  works.”  -R.  Pastore 


single  system  created  from  the  merg¬ 
er  of  once-independent  systems.  Such 
arrangements  invite  security  prob¬ 
lems  and  cultural  conflicts,  not  to 
mention  the  borderless  accountabil¬ 
ity  described  by  Starling.  But  the 
benefits — higher  revenue,  lower  costs 
and  customer  loyalty — make  these 
IS-customer  bonds  desirable. 

Unfortunately,  partnerships  aren’t 
established  simply  by  the  CIO  phon¬ 
ing  up  the  customer  and  saying,  “Let’s 
swap  data.”  The  first  obstacle  may 
be  simply  not  knowing  whom  to  call. 
“I  don’t  have  the  right  contacts  to 
call  at  our  corporate  clients,”  said 
Starling,  who  so  far  has  had  only 
limited  discussions  with  human  re¬ 
source  and  benefits  managers  at  cus¬ 
tomers  like  Bethlehem  Steel.  “If  I 
were  to  call  the  VP  of  human  re¬ 
sources  and  say  I  want  to  come  vis¬ 
it,  all  I’d  get  is  a  ‘huh?’  ”  Instead, 
Starling  has  relied  on  Blue  Shield’s 
own  marketing  managers  to  intro- 

"A 

rl  s  the  company  reaches 
out  to  the  customer,  IS  is 
part  of  that  reach.” 

—William  H.  Sitter 

duce  him  to  the  proper  contacts  and 
chaperone  their  initial  meetings.  But 
this  has  also  been  frustrating,  since 
marketing  has  its  own  duties  and 
does  not  view  IS-customer  intro¬ 
ductory  services  as  one  of  its  pri¬ 
mary  responsibilities. 

A  less  frustrating  approach  might 
have  IS  as  a  player  on  a  multidisci¬ 
plinary  team  dedicated  to  working 
with  external  customers.  Dannon  Yo¬ 
gurt  fielded  such  a  team  earlier  this 
year,  staffed  with  executives  from 
IS,  credit,  accounts  receivable,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  financial  planning.  This 
group  helped  design  an  EDI-based 
sales  information  system  for  the  food 
brokers  and  distributors  that  buy  Dan¬ 
non  products  and  resell  them  to  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  Once  the  pilot  is  un¬ 
derway,  Dannon’s  broker  customers 
will  have  access  to  more  detailed 
and  timely  sales  data,  which  they 


can  put  to  use  in  sales-volume  pro¬ 
jections  and  evaluations  of  trade-ad¬ 
vertising  efficacy.  Dannon  chose  the 
team  approach  because  the  system 
will  affect  several  Dannon  business 
units.  “There  is  no  way  this  would 


have  been  successful  if  it  wasn’t  driv¬ 
en  by  the  users”  from  the  various 
business  units,  said  Richard 
Kravchuck,  director  of  strategic  in¬ 
formation  management  for  the  White 
Plains,  N.Y.,  yogurt  maker. 
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AT  ALLSTATE  Insurance  Co.,  IS  is 
part  of  a  formalized,  united  front 
that  works  with  insurance  agencies 
and  end  customers.  “As  the  compa¬ 
ny  reaches  out  to  the  customer,  IS 
is  part  of  that  reach,”  said  William 
H.  Sitter,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  of  the  Northbrook,  Ill.,  insurer. 
A  member  of  Allstate’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  Sitter  is  an  equal  partner 
with  the  other  executives  running 
the  business,  an  arrangement  he  says 
ensures  IS  a  role  in  every  strategic 
business  decision,  including  those  con¬ 
cerning  external  customer  projects. 
When  an  Allstate  team  discovered 
that  customers  preferred  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  on  the  basis  of  their  total 
volume  of  business  with  the  insur¬ 
er,  IS  revamped  a  client  file  system 
that  had  been  oriented  around  indi¬ 
vidual  policies,  not  policyholders.  Now 
agents  can  call  up  a  customer  file 
and  see  at  a  glance  all  the  policies 
the  customer  holds  across  Allstate’s 
product  lines. 

In  a  new  twist  on  the  team  ap¬ 
proach,  teams  at  DHL  Worldwide  Ex¬ 
press,  a  shipping  services  firm  based 
in  Redwood  City,  Calif.,  hand  off  new¬ 
ly  forged  customer  partnerships  to 
senior-executive  champions.  “We’ll 
try  to  match  the  champion  with  the 
type  of  business  the  client  is  in  so 
they’ll  have  something  in  common,” 
explained  Wayne  Bayliff,  DHL’s  vice 
president  of  national  and  global  sales 
development.  For  high-tech  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  executive  champion  would 
likely  be  Michael  Lanier,  CIO  and 


senior  vice  president  of  DHL  Air¬ 
ways  Inc.  For  a  Big  Six  accounting 
firm,  the  champion  might  be  DHL’s 
chief  financial  officer,  and  so  on.  The 
customer  benefits  by  having  a  high- 
level  sponsor  and  a  senior  point  of 
contact  within  DHL. 

Whether  team  member  or  lone 
champion,  the  CIO  must  adopt  and 


maintain  a  broader  business  view  to 
make  these  external  contacts  work. 
CIOs  must  shed  their  blinders  and 
focus  not  just  on  what’s  good  for  IS 


and  the  home  business,  but  on  what’s 
good  for  external  customers  as  well, 
said  Bethlehem  Steel’s  Bargeron,  who 
holds  the  title  vice  president  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  quality  assurance.  This 
means  understanding  customers’  busi¬ 
ness  goals  as  well  as  their  techni¬ 
cal  requirements.  On  the  technical 
end,  Bethlehem  Steel  maintains  a 


team  of  a  dozen  IS  staffers  to  help 
customers  understand  and  implement 
EDI  technology.  Though  this  repre¬ 
sents  extra  cost  for  the  steel  mak¬ 
er,  “it’s  money  well  spent,”  said  Barg¬ 
eron,  noting  that  the  group’s  efforts 
have  garnered  good  publicity  for  the 
firm  within  the  industry. 

Such  high-visibility  commitment  to 
external  customer  satisfaction  can’t 
help  but  generate  good  relations.  Com¬ 
panies  eager  for  customer  informa¬ 
tion  linkage  earn  reputations  for  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  flexibility,  helping 
them  retain  their  best  customers  to¬ 
day  and  attract  new  ones  tomorrow, 
according  to  DHLs  Lanier. 

SO  WHY  ARE  IS-customer links 
more  the  exception  than  the  rule? 
Aside  from  the  logistical  difficulty  of 
establishing  communications,  two 


DhL  Worldwide  Express’s  partnership  teams  turn  over 
newly  forged  customer  partnerships  to 
senior-executive  champions. 
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The  perfect  system  isn’t  | 


There  are  trends  and  fashions  even  in  the 
logical  world  of  IS,  and  right  now  “down- sizing”  is  a 
hot  one.  You  read  about  it  all  the  time,  usually  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  obituary  for  mainframes. 

Needless  to  say,  this  gets  our  attention  at  IBM, 
and  not  just  because  we  make  big  systems. 

We  make  systems  of  every  size,  and  based  on 
experience  with  real  customers,  we’d  say  that  “right- 
sizing”  is  a  more  useful  term  than  “down-sizing.” 
Especially  since  a  number  of  companies  described 
as  down- sizers  not  only  keep  their  mainframes,  they 
use  them  as  actively  as  ever. 


mat’s  fashionable,  its  what  fits 
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To  us,  the  real  challenge  is  choosing  the  right 
combination  of  systems,  not  just  for  running  client/ 
server  applications  but  for  managing  their  complexity. 

oP  en,  distributed  environments  can  make 
heavy  demands  for  storage,  security  and  network 
management — jobs  that  mainframes  are  made  for. 
Suddenly  companies  who  never  dreamed  of  owning 
IBM  ES/9000  ™s  will  praise  their  arrival  but  not 
because  they’re  big,  because  they’re  right. 

Meanwhile,  other  companies  who  chose 
mainframes  ten  years  ago  may  be  considering  other 
options  like  AS/400®s  or  RISC -based  networks, 


and  were  helping  them  do  it. 

For  example,  while  Lincoln  National  Life  has 
a  network  of  IBM  RISC  System/6000 ™s  for  running 
client/server  applications,  the  University  of  Virginia 
Medical  Center  chose  an  ES/9000  for  developing 
and  processing  medical  record  applications.  For  Royal 
Caribbean  Cruise  Lines,  an  IBM  AS/400  is  just  the 
ticket  for  booking  passengers.  Who’s  right?  They  all  are. 

What’s  right  for  you?  Call  us,  we  can 

help  you  decide.  Believe  it - —  — ® 

or  not,  we  aren’t  biased  about  sys-  E  ~~~  EEEE 
tern  types.  We  make  all  types.  Z=Z - ~  ~  — 


WAYNE  BAYLIFF:  Senior  executives  are  assigned  to  sponsor  customer-partners. 


main  obstacles  are  cultural  conflicts 
and  fear  of  security  breaches.  “Three 
sets  of  cultures  have  to  change  for 
this  to  work:  internal  IS,  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  the  external  customer,” 
said  Ronald  T.  Brzezinski,  a  partner 
in  the  Strategic  Systems  Services 
Division  at  Coopers  &  Lybrand  in 
Chicago.  One  way  to  better  prepare 
people  for  the  cultural  upheaval  is 
to  label  the  linking  effort  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  reengineering  project,  Brzezin¬ 
ski  advised.  “A  label  like  that  im¬ 
plies  right  from  the  start  that  you 
will  be  knocking  down  barriers  and 
forcing  cultural  changes.” 

Security  concerns  may  be  un¬ 
founded,  Brzezinski  noted,  a  vestige 
of  the  old  adversarial  relationship 
that  existed  between  suppliers  and 
customers.  “The  sales  data  you’re 
worried  about  protecting  can  be 
bought  easily  enough  from  third  par¬ 
ties,”  he  said. 

Nevertheless,  systems  originally 
designed  for  internal  use  will  likely 
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need  revamping  to  accommodate  ex¬ 
ternal  users.  All-encompassing  data¬ 
bases,  for  example,  may  have  to  be 
compartmentalized  to  limit  external 
users’  access  to  specific  data.  User 
interfaces  may  also  need  modifica¬ 
tion.  Designed  originally  for  inter¬ 
nal  users,  company-unique  codes  or 
icons  would  make  little  sense  to  out¬ 
siders,  noted  Bargeron. 

CIOs  who  would  consult  with  cus¬ 
tomers  should  also  be  wary  of  cre¬ 
ating  false  expectations.  “It’s  easy 
to  sit  there  and  listen  to  clients  enu¬ 
merate  their  needs,  but  you  need  to 
avoid  leaving  the  impression  you  can 
satisfy  all  these  requests,”  warned 
Lanier.  CIOs  must  make  it  clear  that 
they  understand  the  customer’s  needs 
without  promising  anything  that  might 
not  be  deliverable  or  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  their  company.  Lanier  rec¬ 
ommends  relying  on  the  sales  team 
members  for  advice  on  which  cus¬ 
tomers’  projects  warrant  a  high  pri¬ 
ority. 


Additional  Reading 

For  details  on  how  other 
organizations  are  reaching 
out  technically  to  their  exter¬ 
nal  customers,  please  see  the 
following  features  in  CIO's 
most  recent  issues: 

Corning  Inc. 

Corning,  N.Y. 

Harvey  Shrednick,  vice  president 
of  information  services 
“Surveying  the  Field” 

January  1992;  Page  50 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Chicago 

Lance  Dailey,  director  of 
EDI  implementation 
“The  High  Price  of  Nice” 
February  1992;  Page  56 

Rosenbluth  Inc. 

Philadelphia 
Sandra  Carpenter,  vice 
president  and  CIO 
“The  Mad  Doctor  of  Corporate 
Travel” 

May  1,  1992;  Page  44 

Genuine  Parts  Co. 

Atlanta 

Tom  Braswell,  vice  president 
data  processing 
“Divided  We  Stand” 

August  1992;  Page  50 

Roadway  Services  Inc. 

Akron,  Ohio 
“First  Person:  All  in  IT 
Together” 

September  15,  1992;  Page  26 


As  for  borderless  accountability, 
Starling  is  probably  right:  CIOs  will 
have  to  answer  not  only  to  internal 
users,  but  to  external  users  as  well. 
Yet  as  Brzezinski  points  out,  ac¬ 
countability  is  already  on  the  rise 
for  the  CIO’s  peers  in  sales  and  man¬ 
ufacturing,  functions  increasingly  be¬ 
holden  to  external  distributors  and 
resellers.  Now  IS  can  shoulder  a  por¬ 
tion  of  that  burden,  with  the  CIO  as 
ally  to  both  his  or  her  peers  and 
their  customer  counterparts,  Brzezin¬ 
ski  said.  And  that  can  only  make  for 
a  stronger  company.  EES 
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WE  TOOK 
TOE  LEAD 
OUT OF 
PENCL 


Our  experience  in  field  automation 
has  taught  us  an  invaluable  lesson. 
Even  the  most  “portable”  of  comput¬ 
ers  can  become  heavy-handed  after  a 
day  in  the  field. 

Introducing  the  PoqetPad™  from 
Fujitsu.  At  just  1.2  pounds  (less  than 
half  the  weight  of  the  competition)  it’s 
the  smallest  and  lightest  pen-based 
computer  for  data  collection  in  the 
field  today. 

But  when  it  comes  to  superior  tech¬ 
nology,  it’s  no  lightweight.  It’s  powered 
on  just  two  AA  batteries.  Its  exclusive 
Power  Management  Technology  gives 
an  extended  battery  life  of  up  to 
48  hours.  And  MS-DOS®  compatibility 
puts  the  immediate  benefits  of 
customized  software  in  the  palm  of 
your  hand. 

And  because  you  can  easily  down¬ 
load  to  a  host  computer,  it  takes  the 
lead  out  of  endless  paper-shuffling, 
too.  Dramatically  improving  the 
accuracy  of  your  data  management. 
Contact  Fujitsu  Personal  Systems, 

Inc,  (408)  764-9443,  or  fax 
(33)  92-94-58«99  for  international 
inquiries  about  the  new  PoqetPad. 

It’s  another  innovation  from  the  world’s 
second  largest  computer  maker. 

And  well  worth  the  weight. 


FUJITSU 


COMPUTERS,  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MICROELECTRONICS 
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•""■““he  recent  joining  together  of 

Legent  and  Goal  has  done  more 
than  create  a  new,  larger  company. 

It’s  changed  the  entire  play¬ 
ing  field  of  systems  management. 

Not  because  the  new  Legent 
is  a  bigger  company  than  before. 

But  because  we’re  going  to 
be  the  one  that’s  best  to  do  business  with. 

Both  Legent  and  Goal  have  always 
been  responsive  to  our  customers’ 
needs,  with  business  practices  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  fairest  in  the  industry. 

We  intend  to  continue  that  tradition. 

Both  of  us  have  always  ranked  at 
the  top  in  customer  service.  We’re  going 
to  stay  there. 

We’ve  always  offered  outstanding 
technologies.  Now,  our  combined  prod¬ 
uct  lines  deliver  an  unparalleled  range 
of  solutions.  And  together,  we’re  forg¬ 
ing  an  exciting  new  strategy  to  allow 
organizations  to  expand  systems  man¬ 
agement  across  the  entire  enterprise. 

The  new  Legent  has  nearly  doubled 
in  size.  That  means  you’ll  be  dealing  with 


tsa 

E. 


a  company  with  the  strength  to  guarantee 
that  we’ll  be  here  to  service  you  in  the 
years  to  come. 

But  our  new  strength  is  more  than 
just  size.  The  dedication,  quality,  and 
commitment  to  excellence  that  charac¬ 
terized  the  people  of  both  Goal  and 
Legent  are  what  attracted  us  to  each 
other  in  the  first  place.  So  even  though 
we’re  a  new  team,  we’re  taking  to  the 
field  with  the  same  game  plan  both 
of  us  have  always  played  by. 

If  you’re  an  IS  professional,  we 
think  you’ll  be  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  Legent. 

Call  us  at  1-800-676-LGNT  ext.  81. 
We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  The  New  Leader 
in  Systems  Management.  It  explains 
why  Legent  joined  with  Goal,  and 
what  you  can  expect  from  the  new 
team;  a  team  dedicated  to  providing 
leading  edge  solutions  for  systems 
management. 

Find  out  how  the  game  has 
changed.  From  the  players  who  are 
changing  it. 


Iff/////////  /  / 
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Work  in 
Progress 

Client/server  pilots  are  busting  out  all 
over,  but  even  the  most 
successful  implementations  are 
plagued  by  hidden  costs  and 
problems  with  retraining,  standards 
and  network  management 

BY  MEGHAN  O’LEARY 


Jeffrey  B.  Tash,  president  of  con¬ 
sultancy  Database  Decisions  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  offers  two  words 
to  explain  client/server  computing: 
gestalt  and  Fahrvegniigen.  Gestalt  be¬ 
cause,  with  regard  to  complexity  and 
potential,  the  whole  of  client/server 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
And  Fahrvegniigen  because  the  only 
way  to  really  understand  what  it’s  all 
about  is  to  take  it  out  for  a  test  drive. 

Spurred  by  the  need  to  curb  rising 
mainframe-computing  costs;  to  be  more 
responsive  to  market  forces;  and  to 
make  the  end  user  more  powerful, 
independent  and  responsible,  more  and 
more  CIOs  are  now  attempting  to 
integrate  heterogeneous  networks  in¬ 
to  an  enterprisewide  resource.  But 
they  are  hampered  by  the  complexi¬ 
ty  of  multiapplication,  multiplatform, 
multidepartment  integration — as  well 
as  by  the  dearth  of  hard  client/serv¬ 
er  standards  and  sophisticated  devel¬ 
opment  and  network-management  tools. 
In  response,  these  CIOs  are  writing 


PAUL  HAMEL:  Using  client/server  as  a  strategic  skateboard  to  outmaneuver  larger  competitors 
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much  of  their  own  communications 
and  interface  software  and  learning 
how  to  be  creative  about  adminis¬ 
tration.  So  far  they  are  running  more 
on  faith  and  commitment  than  re¬ 
sults. 

For  many  of  today’s  organizations, 
client/server  takes  the  form  of  non¬ 
production,  departmental  and  work¬ 
group  applications.  The  field  has  more 
pilots  than  American  Airlines. 

At  Hyatt  Hotels  Corp.,  in  Chica¬ 
go,  for  instance,  Vice  President  of 


MIS  Dan  Amedro  is  planning  to  aug¬ 
ment  Hyatt’s  Unix  environment  with 
LANs  that  will  allow  representatives 
at  the  company’s  Omaha  reserva¬ 
tions  center  to  continue  to  log  reser¬ 
vations  centrally  while  giving  them 
the  local  processing  power  to  ana¬ 
lyze  departmental  activities  and  gen¬ 
erate  reports.  End-user  reporting  is 
currently  Hyatt’s  fastest  growing  cat¬ 
egory  of  application  backlog. 

Client/server  is  equally  well  suit¬ 
ed  to  environments  that  require  a 


DAN  AMEDRO  expects  client/server  can  stunt 
the  rapid  growth  of  Hyatt’s  end-user  reporting 
application  backlog. 


lot  of  departmental  processing  of  lo¬ 
cation-specific  data  that  would  slow 
down  a  busy  mainframe.  At  Ameri¬ 
can  President  Companies  (APC),  a 
worldwide  shipping  company  in  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  Senior  Vice  President 
and  CIO  James  S.  Marston  is  re¬ 
placing  dumb  terminals  at  three  West 
Coast  ports  with  LANs  that  will  han- 
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CLIENT/SERVER  COMPUTING  is  a  logical  concept  in 
which  the  data,  processing  and  presentation  components  of 
network  applications  are  distributed  to  appropriately  sized  and 
powered  platforms  in  a  heterogeneous  environment  where  they 
can  be  accessed  from  anywhere  in  the  network.  Large  amounts 
of  transaction  data  might  reside  on  a  mainframe.  A  remote 
server  running  a  departmental  application  might  access  that 
data  for  users,  who  would  analyze  it  and  generate  reports  on 
desktop  machines.  A  GUI  would  make  all  of  this  transparent 
to  the  user. 


die  data  on  local  customs  regulations 
and  currency  conversion.  By  mov¬ 
ing  localized  information  off  the  main¬ 
frame,  Marston  will  give  his  users 
faster,  more  efficient  access  to  cen¬ 
tralized  cargo-movement  information. 
The  client/server  environment  will 
also  allow  a  station  to  send  ship¬ 
ment  status  directly  to  the  next  sta¬ 
tion  down  the  line  rather  than  have 
it  go  through  the  mainframe. 

The  flexibility  of  client/server  com¬ 
puting  can  make  it  a  good  vehicle 
for  a  medium-sized  company’s  mis¬ 
sion-critical  applications,  said  Paul 
Hamel,  vice  president  of  systems 
and  planning  at  Textron  Financial 
Corp.  in  Providence,  R.I.  Two  years 


ago,  as  part  of  a  plan  to  rapidly  de¬ 
velop  and  offer  new  financial  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  in  its  inventory  fi¬ 
nance  division,  TFC  abandoned  a  rigid 
receivables-processing  system  on  the 
mainframe  and  moved  it  to  a  LAN. 
“One  of  the  ways  we  compete  against 
much  larger  commercial  finance  or¬ 
ganizations  is  through  quality  and 
speed  of  service  to  the  customer,” 
Hamel  said.  The  company  has  been 
rewarded  with  productivity  increas¬ 
es  of  “at  least  100  percent”  in  this 
department. 

Client/servercomputing  can  also 
simplify  functions  made  complex  by 
a  multivendor  environment.  Ameri- 
tech  Services,  a  regional  bell  oper¬ 


ating  company  in  Chicago,  employs 
about  9,000  service  reps  who  man¬ 
ually  access  seven  decades-old  lega¬ 
cy  systems  in  order  to  place  cus¬ 
tomer  orders,  solve  problems  and 
answer  questions.  Today  the  reps  go 
through  several  weeks  of  what  is 
essentially  systems-integration  train¬ 
ing  so  they  can  access  each  main¬ 
frame  system  from  several  different 
terminals  and  deal  with  stilted  main¬ 
frame  dialogues  in  order  to  get  in¬ 
formation.  According  to  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Systems  Integration  John 
Vaughan,  the  company  is  installing 
Unix  servers  and  NCR  workstations 
that  will  allow  reps  to  access  the 
systems  seamlessly  via  a  graphical 
user  interface.  The  application  has 
been  reengineered  so  that  users  can 
window  from  one  service  application 
to  another  at  the  customer’s  request. 
Training  will  take  days  rather  than 
weeks. 

For  all  its  promised  benefits, 
client/server  computing  comes 
with  a  host  of  obstacles  and  unan¬ 
swered  questions.  One  of  the  biggest 
areas  of  confusion  is  cost  (see  box, 
Page  60).  Client/server  pays  off  in 
long-term  savings  and  productivity 


Apprehensive 
New  World 

Helping  mainframe 
programmers  ease  on 
down  the  road  to 
client/server 


From  the  sounds  of  it,  mainframe 
programmers  are  flocking  to  PC- 
based  client/server  program¬ 
ming  tools  like  football  fans  to  a 
New  England  Patriots  game.  Rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  best  antidote  to 
fear  and  loathing  may  be  a  little 
boosterism  and  individual  attention, 


some  CIOs  are  trying  to  generate 
enthusiasm  among  their  staffs  for 
mastering  the  new  skills. 

Some  are  trusting  that  employ¬ 
ees,  once  given  the  ball,  will  run 
with  it  themselves.  At  Hyatt  Ho¬ 
tels  Corp.  in  Chicago,  for  example, 
Vice  President  of  MIS  Dan  Ame- 
dro  will  choose  a  couple  of  pro¬ 
grammers  from  the  company’s  in¬ 
formation  services  arm,  describe  an 
application  scenario  to  them  and  give 
them  two  months  to  play  with  some 
development  tools  and  come  up  with 
a  prototype  application.  Cincinnati 
Bell’s  Vice  President  of  New  Sys¬ 
tems  Development  Douglas  Brueck- 
ner  formed  teams  of  Unix,  C  and 
mainframe  programmers  and  let 
them  work  together  to  decide  what 
training  each  would  need  to  devel¬ 
op  a  client/server  environment. 


At  D&B  Software  in  Atlanta,  Chief 
Information  and  Solutions  Officer 
Bill  Stephenson  sat  down  with  each 
member  of  his  staff  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  pep  talk,  explaining  how  the 
technology  would  enhance  employ¬ 
ees’  productivity  and  ultimately  their 
careers.  While  he  calmed  some  fears, 
he  was  pleasantly  surprised  when 
most  of  the  programmers  saw  the 
move  as  a  challenge  and  rose  to  it. 

James  S.  Marston,  senior  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  American  Pres¬ 
ident  Companies  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
hand-picked  a  number  of  willing  pro¬ 
grammers,  gave  them  some  train¬ 
ing  and  set  them  loose  to  unleash 
their  enthusiasm  on  the  rest  of  the 
programmer  community.  “Then  peo¬ 
ple  started  knocking  on  our  door,” 
he  said. 

-M.  O’Leary 
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gains;  it  is  not,  as  many 
people  seem  to  think,  a  cost¬ 
cutting  measure.  “Every 
person  we’ve  talked  to  that’s 
made  a  full-scale  entry  in¬ 
to  client/server  computing 
has  ended  up  spending  more 
money  [than  they  antici¬ 
pated]  in  the  short  run,” 
said  Steve  Watson,  vice 
president  of  marketing  for 
Software  AG.  “Most  think 
it  will  take  them  one  to  two 
years  to  realize  any  sav¬ 
ings.” 

“Cost  is  definitely  a  bell 
curve,”  agreed  Michael 
Gagnon,  senior  systems  spe¬ 
cialist  with  ITT  Hartford  in 
Connecticut.  Like  other 
businesses  opting  for  client/ 
server,  his  company  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  pay  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  implementation 
of  intelligent  desktop  ma¬ 
chines,  additional  network 
bandwidth  and  communi- 
cations-infrastructure  facil¬ 
ities  just  to  prepare  for 
client/server  computing.  It 
will  then  have  to  buy  tools, 
build  applications  and  train 
IS  staff  and  users  to  use 
the  whole  thing.  But  Gagnon 
is  planning  for  the  long  term. 

“The  real  advantage  is  that 
once  you’ve  incurred  that 
cost,  you’re  positioned  to 
compete  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  marketplace 
and  to  maximize  the  data 
and  process  systems  you 
have,”  he  said.  “And  if  I  have  built 
an  integration  infrastructure  that  re¬ 
ally  works,  I  don’t  have  to  spend 
time  figuring  out  how  to  integrate 
the  next  pieces.” 

Retraining  IS  staff  to  build  and 
maintain  a  client/server  environment 
will  be  a  major  expense  for  most 
companies,  because  there  is  no  la¬ 
bor  pool  of  experienced  client/serv¬ 
er  developers.  At  Cincinnati  Bell  In¬ 
formation  Systems,  Vice  President 
of  New  Systems  Development  Doug¬ 
las  Brueckner  has  put  130  main¬ 
frame-oriented  IS  people  through  six 
weeks  of  vendor-sponsored  training 


in  object-oriented  programming,  and 
he  plans  to  train  another  100  by  the 
end  of  the  year  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  company’s  move  to  a  Unix-based 
development  environment.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  is  seeding  his  development 
teams  with  what  he  calls  “relative¬ 
ly  experienced”  new  hires  who  have 
some  experience  with  client/serv¬ 
er.  He  says  that  retraining  is  the 
biggest  struggle  of  any  client/serv¬ 
er  implementation. 

Another  stumbling  block  for  would- 
be  implementers  is  that,  despite  a 
growing  number  of  successful  im¬ 
plementations,  standards  and  controls 


JAMES  S.  MARSTON  sees  client/server  as  a  way 
to  convey  cargo  status  information  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  pass  it  through  a  mainframe. 


are  sorely  lacking  for  open  systems. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
developers  of  client/server  products 
are  still  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
make  the  vision  a  reality.  But  many 
users  believe  that  vendors  are  also 
struggling  with  an  attitude  adjust¬ 
ment  around  building  products  that 
benefit  other  vendors.  “If  I  were  a 
vendor,  I’m  not  sure  I’d  want  to  build 
a  solution  that  would  enable  some¬ 
body  to  go  buy  another  product,” 
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Patrick  B.  Stewart 
Manager-Distributed  Processing 
Management  Information  Systems 
Weirton  Steel  Corporation 


“Looking  for  data  systems 
and  solutions  to  hold 
your  business  together? 


We’re  Weirton  Steel,  the  nations 
eighth  largest  integrated  steel  producer. 
Three  years  ago,  we  set  out  to  change 
our  business  fundamentally.  Our  goal: 
the  highest  quality  products  and  the 
highest  customer  satisfaction  in  the 
industry.  From 
the  beginning,  we 
knew  our  data 
networking  strat' 
egy  was  critical, 
so  we  joined  forces  with  the  companies 
of  Bell  Atlantic* 

We  developed  our  Integrated  Manu- 
facturing  Information  System,  which 
now  ties  together  our  entire  opera' 
tions  environment.  Then  Bell  Atlantic 


designed  and  built  a  24'mile  high- 
capacity,  highspeed  fiber  optic  network 
connecting  three  manufacturing  plants 
to  our  data  processing  center.  Together, 
we  evaluated  the  best  networking  com' 
ponents  and  found  the  ones  that  met  our 

specific  needs. 
The  connection 
is  in  place,  our 
product  is  iim 
proved,  and  our 
customers  are  getting  better  service. 
Now,  we’re  working  with  Bell  Atlantic 
to  find  more  ways  to  improve  our 
operation  and  improve  our  business. 

So  give  me  a  call.  I’ll  tell  you  more 
about  Bell  Atlantic’s  mettle. 


Call  me. 


I'll  give  you  the  nuts  and 
bolts  on  Bell  Atlantic.” 


1-800723-3467,  ext.  1004 


©Bell  Atlantic 

We’re  More  Than  Just  Talk. 


Callers  will  hear  a  recorded  message  from  Mr.  Stewart,  and  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  leave  a  message  for  him  or  speak  with  a  Bell  Atlantic  representative.  *The  Bell  Atlantic  family  of  companies  includes  The 
Bell  Atlantic  Systems  Group,  New  Jersey  Bell,  Bell  of  Pennsylvania,  Diamond  State  Telephone,  the  C6?P  Telephone  Companies  and  other  communications  and  information  management  companies.  ©  1992  Bell  Atlantic 


said  Gagnon.  “But  [as  a  systems  de¬ 
veloper]  I’m  not  going  to  consider 
a  vendor  solution  that’s  not  going 
to  let  me  keep  my  options  open.” 

As  a  result,  client/server’s  back¬ 
bone  of  easy  communication  among 
disparate  platforms  is  still  only  a 
limited,  homegrown  reality.  While 
powerful  PC-  or  Unix-based  tools 
accelerate  the  pace  of  development, 
they  do  not  address  the  architec¬ 
tural  aspect  of  client/server.  The  pro¬ 
grammer  must  still  grapple  with  the 
physical  location  of  each  database 
and  machine  and  write  bits  of  code 
to  “distribute”  the  application.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  scale  of  most 
client/server  applications  and  the  cost 
of  implementation,  the  majority  of 
systems  developers  are  addressing 
such  communication  on  an  as-need- 


JOHN  VAUGHAN 


Despite  a  growing 

NUMBER  OF 
SUCCESSFUL 
IMPLEMENTATIONS, 
STANDARDS  AND 
CONTROLS  ARE  SORELY 
LACKING  FOR  OPEN 
SYSTEMS. 


ed  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  user  companies 
are  creating  their  own  standards.  The 
IT  strategy  group  at  ITT  Hartford 
is  constructing  an  entire  layer  of 
comprehensive  infrastructure  services 


that  will  provide  distribution  and  com¬ 
munication  between  every  platform 
the  company  uses — a  sort  of  high¬ 
way  system  “with  well-documented 
off  ramps  and  on  ramps,”  according 
to  Gagnon.  It  will  also  allow  the 
business  segments  to  develop  client/ 
server  applications  without  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  vehicle  that  will  take 
them  from  platform  to  platform.  A 
separate  applications  staff  in  each 
business  unit  will  help  those  func¬ 
tions  concentrate  on  meeting  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  with  the  applica¬ 
tion.  True  client/server  computing, 
according  to  vendors  and  consultants, 
will  become  available  only  when  in¬ 
frastructures  mature  and  development 
tools  allow  systems  developers  the 
same  transparent  access  to  resources 
they’re  trying  to  build  for  users. 

Those  developers  able  to 
handle  the  communications 
issues  find  themselves 
smack  up  against  a  bigger 
problem — network  admin¬ 
istration  and  security.  Tools 
for  security,  distribution  con¬ 
trol  and  administration  just 
don’t  exist  today  in  dis¬ 
tributed  environments,  ex¬ 
plained  Darlene  Brown,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  applications 
development  and  manage¬ 
ment  strategies  for  the  Gart¬ 
ner  Group,  a  consultancy 
based  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

To  fill  this  gap,  APC’s 
Marston  has  set  up  teams 
of  technical  and  business- 
unit  staff  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  that  emerge  during  his 
company’s  client/server  pi¬ 
lot.  What  kind  of  applica¬ 
tions  support  will  be  criti¬ 
cal?  Where  will  a  local  IS 
support  person  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  business  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  in  case  of 
trouble?  What  kinds  of  tools 
will  the  business  units  need 
for  training  and  reporting? 
Which  applications  and  da¬ 
ta  should  each  business  unit 
be  able  to  access?  By  test¬ 
ing  tools  and  prototypes  as 
they  plan  the  pilot,  the  teams 
are  learning  the  technolo- 


hopes  client/server  will  free  service  reps  from  cumbersome  mainframe  interactions. 
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No  Problem.  AM1  InterSpanSM  Frame  Relay 
Service  links  all  your  locations  and  all  your 
people  to  all  the  information  they  need. 

If  you’re  going  to  outperform  the  competition 
these  days,  you’ve  got  to  have  your  information  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  AT&T  InterSpan  Frame 
Relay  Service  handles  high-speed  information  going 
to  many  locations,  quickly,  reliably  and  economically. 

Whatever  you’re  doing,  from  distributed 
order  and  information  processing  to  multimedia  and 
image  transfer,  InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  can 
improve  your  productivity  and  help  you  service  your 
customers  better. 

And  because  one  size  does  not  fit  all,  we  work 
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with  you  to  design  the  exact  frame  relay  solution  for 
your  particular  business  needs. 

InterSpan  Frame  Relay  Service  is  backed  by  a 
dedicated  staff,  the  expertise  of  AT&T  Bell  Labora¬ 
tories  and  the  global  support  for  internetworking 
domestic  and  international  applications.  And  since  it 
works  with  multiple  protocols  and  different  vendors’ 
equipment,  it  allows  you  to  protect  your  existing 
investment. 

It’s  all  part  of  the  InterSpan  Data  Communica¬ 
tions  Services  family  of  high-quality,  innovative  data 
connectivity  solutions  designed  to  make  it  easier  to 
link  people,  locations  and  information. 

To  find  out  more,  call  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive  or  1  800  247-1212,  Ext  621. 


©  1992  AT&T 


AT&T 

The  right  choice. 


gy  as  they  go  and  building  cor¬ 
poratewide  support  for  the  shift. 

In  the  face  of  limited  funds, 
the  information  resources  de¬ 
partment  at  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  determined  that 
its  administrative  priority  was 
version  control.  So  developers 
wrote  a  central  application  that 
updates  each  Macintosh  in  a  new¬ 
ly  implemented  student-infor¬ 
mation  system  every  time  a  stu¬ 
dent  logs  in  and  requests  a 
service. 

ITT  Hartford  is  counting  on 
its  client/server  highway  sys¬ 
tem  to  allow  the  IS  group  to 
better  distribute  administration, 
software  upgrades  and  security, 
as  well  as  applications.  Most 
CIOs  agree  that  full-scale  client/ 
server  computing  will  only  work 
if  departments  have  IS  people 
on  site. 

Unless  it  is  handled  impec¬ 
cably,  network  management  could 
be  the  undoing  of  early  client/ 
server  applications.  The  integrity 
and  uniform,  bug-free  availabil¬ 
ity  of  applications — especially 
mission-critical  systems — and  da¬ 
ta  will  determine  the  success 
of  client/server  computing  in  or¬ 
ganizations  where  IS  is  inde¬ 
pendently  spearheading  the  ef¬ 
fort,  according  to  Jeff  Comport, 
director  of  product  strategy  for 
Integral,  a  maker  of  client/serv¬ 
er  development  tools,  based  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

Network  management  troubles 
may  be  resolved  through  strong 
IS-user  partnerships.  But  Com¬ 
port  believes  that  anyone  who 
naively  expects  such  relationships  to 
run  smoothly  or  be  based  on  com¬ 
mon  goals  will  be  unpleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  by  squabbles  over  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  budget  and  for  the  health 
of  the  network.  Marston  suggested 
that  users  may  balk  at  the  serious 
human-  and  financial-resource  com¬ 
mitment  required  by  network  ad¬ 
ministration.  Consequently,  he  ad¬ 
vises  companies  to  take  their  time 
implementing  early  applications  so 
that  they  can  get  realistic  cost  es¬ 
timates  and  go  to  the  users  with 


A  Realistic  Price  Tag 


Because  of  the  low  cost  of  micro¬ 
computer  hardware,  George  Schus- 
sel,  president  of  Digital  Consulting  Inc. 
in  Andover,  Mass.,  recommends  that 
companies  implementing  client/server 
applications  “buy  the  best,  buy  new  and 
buy  extra.”  The  cost  of  retraining  will 
eliminate  any  hardware  savings  anyway. 

Consultant  costs  are  “always  a  big 
laugh  line  in  my  lectures,”  said  Schus- 
sel.  “But  I  always  tell  people  to  plan 
to  spend  more  on  consultants  than  you 
do  on  hardware,  because  the  hardware 
budget  is  only  three  percent  of  what  it 
used  to  be,  but  consultants  are  not  any 
cheaper.” 

Here  is  Schussel’s  cost  estimate  for 
an  initial  client/server  project: 


PROJECT 

COST 

O  Software:  DBMS, 
application-development 
tool,  end-user  query 
package. 

$9,000 

©  Hardware:  ’486  server 
with  16MB  of  RAM  and 
230MB  disk  space,  OS/2,  a 
token  ring  card,  network 
cabling,  five  ’486  clients 
with  4MB  RAM  and 

130MB  hard  disks. 

$30,000 

0  Training  classes  on  site. 

$14,000 

O  Consultant. 

$40,000 

TOTAL  COST: 

$93,000 

hard  numbers. 

Still,  Brueckner  does  not  believe 
that  all  programmers  must  relearn 
their  craft  immediately  or  lose  their 
jobs.  The  company  only  has  four 
client/server  projects  and  “we  have 
an  awful  lot  of  people  still  enhanc¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  our  mainframe 
products,”  he  said. 

Cincinnati  Bell’s  circumstances  re¬ 
flect  the  facts  behind  another  myth 
of  client/server  computing  —  the 
mainframeless  environment.  Most  ex¬ 
perts  agree  that  mainframes  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  play  a  major  role  in  the 
corporate  network — at  least  for 
the  next  20  years — partly  be¬ 
cause  businesses  have  a  huge 
investment  in  mainframe  lega¬ 
cy  systems  that  are  not  easily 
converted  to  smaller  platforms 
(see  “Redistributing  the  Wealth,” 
CIO,  Oct.  15,  1992).  And 

client/server  platforms  are  not 
yet  able  to  handle  massive  pro¬ 
duction  or  transaction-process¬ 
ing  applications  efficiently. 

“If  you  liken  a  mainframe  to 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  distributed 
servers  to  light  cruisers,  clear¬ 
ly  the  light  cruisers  are  more 
responsive  and  flexible,”  Tex¬ 
tron’s  Hamel  said.  “But  a  hun¬ 
dred  light  cruisers  do  not  make 
an  aircraft  carrier.” 

In  addition,  the  Gartner  Group’s 
Brown  points  out  that  a  dis¬ 
tributed  server  architecture  is 
unnecessary  for  many  applica¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  to  port  some¬ 
thing  like  a  pure  data-entry  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  smaller  platform 
and  give  it  a  GUI. 

At  Cincinnati  Bell,  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  mainframe  hinges 
on  the  robustness  of  its  new 
Unix  servers,  as  well  as  on  the 
arrival  of  tools  that  will  enable 
IS  to  break  down  huge  main¬ 
frame  billing  applications  into 
smaller  pieces  that  will  work  to¬ 
gether  as  one  application  but  run 
on  several  lower-capacity  Unix 
servers.  The  IS  department  is 
doing  performance-analysis  stud¬ 
ies  to  determine  where  the  Unix 
servers  will  “gas  out.” 

Even  recognizing  all  of  the  ob¬ 
stacles  and  hidden  costs,  none  of  the 
companies  surveyed  here  had  any 
doubts  that  they  would  continue  to 
move  toward  client/server  comput¬ 
ing.  Given  the  direction  of  open  sys¬ 
tems  and  corporate  computing,  they 
agreed,  it  was  just  a  matter  of  time. 
“We  backed  into  this  to  satisfy  our 
business  requirements,”  said  Ameri- 
tech’s  Vaughan.  “We  had  no  choice. 
Like  a  guy  on  a  burning  platform, 
we  just  have  to  jump  and  make  it 
work.”  ETo] 
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“I  Want  A  New  Perspective 
On  Networking.” 

EH  Please  send  me  information  on  Racal-Datacom’s  networking  capabilities. 
EH  Please  have  a  sales  person  call  me. 


Name _ 

Title _ 

Organization _ 

My  Company  Is:  EH  End  User  EH  VAR/DLR  EH  Distributor  EH  OEM/SI 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Phone  ( _ ) _ 

Or  Call  1-800-RACAL-55 

Racal-Datacom™ 

WE  UNDERSTAND  NETWORKING  INSIDE  AND  OUT.™  EBBBB 


C 1992  Racal-Datacom,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  140  BOXBOROUGH,  MA 


No  Postage 
Necessary  If 
Mailed  In  The 
United  States 


Postage  Will  Be  Paid  By  Addressee 

Racal-Datacom 

ATTN:  Pre-Sales  Support 
155  Swanson  Road 
Boxborough,  MA  01719-9980 


NETWORK 

OPERATIONS 


NETWORK 

INTEGRATION 


NETWORK 

MANAGEMENT 


Connecting  Isolated 
Networks,  Near  Or  Far, 


In  A  Sea  Of  Different 
Environments, 


Perspective. 
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Takes  A 

Networking  Partner 
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With  The  Broadest 
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LAN-TO-LAN 


If  you’re  looking  for  an  internet¬ 
working  partner,  you  may  feel 
stranded.  Some  vendors  are  experts 
in  LAN  networking.  Others  have 
experience  with  WANs.  But  only 
Racal-Datacom  offers  a  full  range  of 
products  and  expertise  in  both. 

At  Racal-Datacom,  we’re  experi¬ 
enced  in  providing  both  LAN-to- 
LAN  and  LAN-to- WAN  inter¬ 
networking  solutions.  We  can  come 
in,  assess  your  situation  and  work 
with  you  to  link  isolated  LANs  or 
connect  your  entire  enterprise. 

Regardless  of  your  computing 

Racal-Datacom™ 


environment — distributed,  central¬ 
ized  or  cooperative — we  offer  the 
widest  selection  of  internetworking 
products,  all  operating  under  a 
standards-based  network  manage¬ 
ment  system. 

Our  comprehensive  internetwork¬ 
ing  solutions  work  with  any  computer 
hardware  and  can  handle  all  common 
communications  protocols,  allowing 
you  to  fully  integrate  all  the  different 
parts  of  your  business. 

You’ll  receive  ongoing  service  and 
support  from  a  networking  partner 
with  the  breadth  of  product  and 


global  networking  experience  you’re 
looking  for.  A  partner  who  will  keep 
your  entire  network  up  and  running. 

We  have  a  proven  track  record 
with  thousands  of  customers  world¬ 
wide,  and  we’re  ready  to  help  you 
reach  your  internetworking  goals. 
Simply  call  1-800-RACAL-55  for 
a  complete  information  package. 

You’ll  see  why  navigating  your 

own  internetwork¬ 
ing  solution  has 
never  been  easier. 


1-800 
RACAL 
5  5 


WE  UNDERSTAND  NETWORKING  INSIDE  AND  OUT. 

©  1992  Racal-Datacom,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ROBIN  JAREAUX 


The  Untried 


AND 


The  True 


Today  more  than  ever,  CIOs  need  techniques 
to  help  them  minimize  the  risks  and 
maximize  the  rewards  of  dealing  with  small 
startup  technology  vendors 


It’s  hard  to  imagine  now,  but 
even  Microsoft  and  Lotus 
were  once  startups.  Today’s 
CIOs  can  look  back  with 
amusement  at  the  heebie-jee¬ 
bies  they  felt  risking  dollars 
and  data  on  inaugural  copies 
of  Visicalc.  While  this  fear 

_  may  seem  silly  in  retrospect, 

taking  chances  on  entrepreneurial 
software  today  is  anything  but  laugh¬ 
able.  Perhaps  more  than  ever,  CIOs 
are  being  forced  to  gamble  mission- 
critical  systems  on  untested  prod¬ 
ucts  either  to  achieve  a  modicum  of 
competitive  advantage  or  simply  be¬ 
cause  nothing  more  venerable  ex¬ 
ists.  Thankfully  there  are  several 
strategies,  some  common  and  some 
crafty,  to  help  minimize  the  risks 
and  maximize  the  rewards. 

The  exponential  pace  of  technol¬ 
ogy  change  and  the  shift  to  client/serv¬ 
er  architectures  have  fertilized  the 
field  for  entrepreneurial  startups  and 
one-product  wonders.  The  migration 
to  client/server  is  creating  “the  biggest 


entrepreneurial  opportunity  in  the  short 
history  of  computing,”  said  Mitchell 
Kertzman,  chairman  and  CEO  of  Pow¬ 
ersoft  Corp.  in  Burlington,  Mass.,  and 
former  chairman  of  the  American  Elec¬ 
tronics  Association,  a  lobbying  group 
for  high-tech  entrepreneurship.  “Ev¬ 
erything  from  security  to  database 
management  has  to  be  recreated  for 
this  new  environment.” 

“The  innovations  always  came  from 
small  companies,  but  the  rate  of  tech¬ 
nology  is  increasing,  so  we’re  deal¬ 
ing  with  more  and  more  startups,” 
said  Vaughan  Merlyn,  partner  at  Ernst 
&  Young’s  Center  for  Information 
Technology  and  Strategy  in  Boston. 
Indeed,  many  emerging  markets  are 
devoid  of  established  players,  leav¬ 
ing  CIOs  with  the  uncomfortable  op¬ 
tions  of  chancing  a  neophyte  vendor, 
building  something  in-house  or  blow¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  for  competitive 
advantage.  Those  who  have  already 
gambled  on  startup  software  and  won 
relied  on  the  following  strategies  to 
stack  the  odds  in  their  favor. 


BY  RICHARD  PASTORE 
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Manage  the  system  independently  of 
the  software.  Wherever  possible,  IS 
managers  should  isolate  particular 
products  from  overall  systems  by 
managing  not  the  software  itself,  but 
the  methodologies  and  infrastructures 
that  overlie  a  product’s  specifications. 
“Manage  the  standards,  the  disci¬ 
plines  and  the  protocols  so  if  a  prod¬ 
uct  becomes  obsolete,  you  can  more 
easily  move  to  another  without  re¬ 
building  everything,”  Merlyn  advised. 
Of  course,  the  basis  for  this  strate¬ 
gy  is  buying  software  that  adheres 
to  standards. 

To  achieve  software  isolation  and 
independence,  Avis  Rent-A-Car  Sys¬ 
tem  Inc.  in  Garden  City,  N.Y.,  re¬ 
quired  its  new  4GL  tool  to  be  plat¬ 
form-portable.  The  company  passed 
over  Unisys  Corp.’s  offering  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  a  more  portable  tool  from  the 
much  smaller  Bedford,  Mass.-based 
Progress  Software  Corp.  for  use  in 


We  have  to  open  the 

KIMONO  BECAUSE  WE 
CLEARLY  DON’T  HAVE 
A  REPUTATION  TO 
SUSTAIN  US. 

—Vincent  Kelly 

its  latest  Wizard  reservation  system. 
The  resulting  system-component  in¬ 
dependence  “will  allow  us  to  move 
the  application  to  another  platform 
if  it  ever  becomes  necessary,”  said 
Joseph  Pittari,  Avis’s  director  of  sys¬ 
tems  development.  “You  don’t  want 
to  be  totally  reliant  on  one  compo¬ 
nent  for  a  whole  system.” 

Investigate  the  vendor  as  if  you  were 
investing  in  it,  because  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what’s  happening.  A  startup 
probably  won’t  be  earning  a  profit, 


but  it  should  at  least  be  raising  ven¬ 
ture  capital.  Even  though  the  com¬ 
pany  may  not  be  public,  it  will  most 
likely  agree  to  reveal  its  finances. 
“We  have  to  open  the  kimono  be¬ 
cause  we  clearly  don’t  have  a  rep¬ 
utation  to  sustain  us,”  said  Vincent 
Kelly,  president  of  Occam  Research 
Corp.  in  Watertown,  Mass.  Prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  also  typically  ask  who 
is  furnishing  venture  capital  and  who 
sits  on  the  vendor’s  board.  “They 
want  to  know  who  believes  in  us,” 
said  Kelly,  whose  23-person  firm 
makes  MUSE,  a  natural-language  da- 
ta-analysis  tool. 

The  product  itself  gets  the  most  crit¬ 
ical  attention.  “I  want  to  know  if 
they’ve  really  thought  through  where 
the  product’s  going,  its  position,  the 
platforms  they’ll  put  it  on  and  their 
timetables  for  getting  it  there,”  said 
Frank  Morelli,  director  of  customer 
support,  marketing  and  management 
systems  within  the  global  business 
systems  group  of  the  Colgate-Pal¬ 
molive  Co.  in  New  York.  Even  with 
these  reassurances,  Morelli  likes  to 
have  a  fall-back,  alternative  product 
in  mind.  A  slick  but  simple  way  to 
find  this  alternative  is  to  ask  the 
startup  for  the  name  of  its  principal 
competitor. 

Ask  for  customer,  vendor  and  ana¬ 
lyst  references  or  referrals.  “Buying 
vaporware  is  the  biggest  risk,  so  we 
immediately  went  to  a  couple  of  in¬ 
stalled  sites  to  make  sure  the  soft¬ 
ware  did  exist,”  said  Henry  Nahal, 
director  of  telecommunications  and 
information  management  systems  for 
New  York  State’s  Civil  Service  De¬ 
partment.  Nahal  was  one  of  the  first 
customers  of  PeopleSoft  Inc.,  a 
client/server  personnel  management 
and  accounting  applications  vendor 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  “We  were 
able  to  find  out  if  the  product  and 
PeopleSoft  had  met  their  timetables 
and  response  rates.” 

Positive  coverage  by  the  analyst 
community  and  the  press  can  also 
help  allay  fears.  “I  wouldn’t  bring 
anything  in  here  unless  I  had  good 
words  from  other  people,”  said 
Richard  Levey,  wide  area  network 
administrator  at  Pace  University  in 
New  York.  For  a  mission-critical  ad- 


In  the  Driver’s  Seat 

CIOs  who  work  with  small  startups  have 
more  control  over  the  relationship 

It’s  great  to  have  the  upper  hand,  but  in  customer-vendor  relation¬ 
ships,  the  hand  too  often  favors  the  vendor.  That’s  not  the  case  when 
dealing  with  startup  firms.  “You  are  more  important  to  the  compa¬ 
ny  than  they  are  to  you,  and  that  raises  your  level  of  influence,”  said 
Neal  Hill,  a  senior  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

In  many  cases,  this  influence  extends  to  input  on  product  develop¬ 
ment.  In  working  with  startup  Occam  Research  Corp.  and  its  database 
query  tool,  Colgate-Palmolive  was  “able  to  shape  to  a  large  degree  some 
of  the  functionality  we  wanted,”  said  Frank  Morelli,  director  of  cus¬ 
tomer  support,  marketing  and  management  systems  within  the  global 
business  systems  group. 

Early  customers  can  bask  in  the  glow  of  attentiveness  that  only  start¬ 
ups  can  provide.  “We  got  significant  attention  and  resources  [from  Peo¬ 
pleSoft  Inc.]  we  would  not  have  gotten  from  a  vendor  the  size  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft,”  said  Henry  Nahal,  director  of  telecommunications  and  information 
management  systems  for  New  York  State’s  Civil  Service  Department. 
“We  had  the  personal  attention  of  the  president  of  the  company.” 

Customer  influence  with  startups  often  results  in  cost-savings,  too. 
Philadelphia  medical  insurer  Independence  Blue  Cross,  one  of  the  first 
customers  to  go  online  with  PeopleSoft’ s  personnel  application,  was 
able  to  negotiate  a  favorable  price  with  the  small  firm.  -R.  Pastore 
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Before  their  next 
decision,  there’s  one 
thing  your  executives 
should  know. 

Everything. 

In  business,  knowledge  is  power.  Its 
hard  for  people  to  make  sound  decisions 
when  the  information  they  need  is 
locked  away  in  one  departments  system, 
or  on  a  different  hardware  platform. 

That’s  why  IBM  developed  the 
Information  Warehouse™  framework.  An 
array  of  many  products  and  services 
that  work  with  your  current  hardware  and 
software — IBM  or  not.  To  give  key  users 
complete  and  timely  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  enterprise,  no  matter  where  it 
resides.  And  to  make  the  most  of  your 
company’s  investment  in  its  data. 

Information  Warehouse  products 
support  common  standards  that  let  them 
work  together  seamlessly  and  give  users  a 
consistent  look  and  feel.  And  they  include 
databases  and  decision  support  tools  to 
analyze  and  present  data  understandably. 
All  of  which  puts  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  your  company  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  need  it. 

For  free  literature,  or  to  have  an 
IBM  marketing  representative  contact  you, 
call  1  800  IBM- 6676,  ext.  724.  It  may 
be  your  best  decision  ever. 

Today’s 

Information  Warehouse. 


_ _ 


IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Information  Warehouse  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines- 
Corporation.  Bachman  Information  Systems  is  a  trademark  of  Bachman  Information  Systems,  Inc.  Comshare  is 
a  registered  trademark  of  Comsharejnc-  ©  1992  IBM  Corp 


•  Works  with  any  of  your  existing  databases. 

• Products  from  IBM  and  Inti.  Alliance  Partners 
Bachman  Information  Systems ”  and  IBI. 

'  Decision  support  through  IBM  and 
Development  Partners  like  Comshare? 


missions  application,  Levey  took 
a  chance  on  BeyondMail,  an  elec¬ 
tronic-mail  workgroup  tool  from 
Beyond  Inc.  that  has  garnered  a 
lot  of  attention  from  the  press  and 
software  analysts  since  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  startup  released  it 
one  year  ago  (see  “The  Mighti¬ 
er  Messenger,”  CIO,  August  1992). 

Big,  established  vendors,  while 
they  are  often  late  entering  hot 
markets,  still  carry  weight  when 
they  ally  themselves  with  or  rec¬ 
ommend  a  startup.  IBM’s  refer¬ 
ral  of  Needham,  Mass.,  vendor 
Horizon  Strategies  Inc.  convinced 
CIO  Richard  Avery  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  firm’s  distributed-comput¬ 
ing  tool  for  his  company,  S.D.  War¬ 
ren  Co.,  a  Boston-based  subsidiary 
of  Scott  Paper  Co. 

Software  entrepreneurs  know 
that  big-vendor  alliances  are  their 
best  method  of  entry  into  con¬ 
servative  IS  shops.  “It’s  a  credi¬ 
bility  builder,”  said  Kertzman,  whose 
one-year-old  PowerBuilder  client/ 
server  tool  is  endorsed  by  Microsoft 
Corp.  and  used,  bundled  and  resold 
by  D&B  Software.  “When  they  ask 
me,  ‘Should  I  bet  my  business  on 
you?’  I  point  to  D&B.” 

An  exacting  contract  is  the  best 
vehicle  for  minimizing  risk.  “We  wrote 
the  contract  so  we  don’t  pay  for 
anything  if  the  software  doesn’t 
meet  the  performance  criteria  we 
spelled  out,”  Nahal  said.  “You  have 
to  define  everything;  the  words  won’t 
be  worth  a  darn  if  everyone  doesn’t 
agree  to  what  it  all  means.”  Nahal, 
who  has  a  law  background,  advised 
IS  managers  not  to  attempt  to  draft 
the  contract  on  their  own.  “You 
wouldn’t  expect  someone  in  the  le¬ 
gal  office  to  design  their  own  LAN, 
so  don’t  expect  that  you  can  draw 
up  a  contract  without  legal  help.” 

The  standard  contract  should  set 
performance  and  response-time  ex¬ 
pectations  at  various  transaction  vol¬ 
umes.  It  should  also  dictate  time- 
frames  for  bug  fixes  and  penalties 
for  vendor  slip-ups. 

Obtain  guaranteed  access  to  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  source  code  in  the  event  the 
vendor  goes  bankrupt.  Often  over¬ 
looked,  this  contract  clause  can  serve 


Risk  Management 

How  to  improve  the  odds  when 
gambling  on  a  startup  s  software 


Buy  products  that  adhere  to 
standards. 

Maintain  product  independence 
by  managing  at  the  methodolo¬ 
gy  level,  not  the  product-speci¬ 
fication  level. 

Investigate  the  vendor’s  finan¬ 
ces,  leadership  and  backers. 

Follow  up  customer  references. 

Look  for  referrals  from  estab¬ 
lished  vendors. 

With  legal  assistance,  draft  a 
contract  that  specifies  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  responsibilities  and  ac¬ 
countability. 

Demand  access  to  the  prod¬ 
uct’s  source  code  in  event  of 
vendor  bankruptcy. 

Set  objective  limits  on  the 
costs  or  areas  that  can  be 
risked. 

Screen  products  before  deploy¬ 
ing  them. 

Conduct  realistic  pilots. 


as  a  final  safety  net.  “If  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  build  internal  processes  around 
this  product,  you  have  every  right 
to  have  access  to,  if  not  outright 
ownership  of,  the  source  code  should 
the  vendor  fail,”  said  Neal  Hill,  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Though  vendors  are  reluctant  to 
guarantee  code  access,  “I  am  adamant 
about  having  it  in  the  event  of  de¬ 
fault,”  said  Michael  Prince,  director 
of  information  services  at  Burling¬ 
ton  Coat  Factory  in  Lebanon,  N.H. 
“I  won’t  do  business  otherwise.” 
Some  companies  arrange  to  have  an 
outside  party  hold  the  code  in  es¬ 
crow  for  them  (see  “Support  Groups,” 
CIO,  February  1992). 

Establish  guidelines  or  limits  on  what 
can  and  cannot  be  risked.  Some  CIOs 
rely  on  instinct  to  help  draw  the 


line  on  risk.  While  Prince  won’t 
take  a  chance  on  a  startup  for 
something  with  the  wide-ranging 
impact  of  a  CASE  tool,  he  has 
gambled  on  less  strategic  entre¬ 
preneurial  communications  soft¬ 
ware  and  is  currently  evaluating 
client/server  tools  from  relative¬ 
ly  small  vendors. 

Others,  like  Morelli,  set  more 
objective  limits.  “For  $3,000  or 
$4,000,  I’m  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  a  package  I  think  will  solve  a 
problem.  Beyond  that,  I  have  to 
question  whether  the  value  for 
the  price  outweighs  the  risk  we’re 
taking.” 

If  resources  permit,  screen  prod¬ 
ucts  internally  before  deploying  them. 

Some  large  companies,  including 
3M,  have  set  up  internal  “bomb 
squads”  that  poke  and  prod  new 
products  to  ensure  they  don’t  lat¬ 
er  blow  up  in  users’  faces.  Though 
it’s  expensive  to  fund  a  separate 
group  of  software  testers,  it  could 
be  the  best  practical  solution  if 
users  and  IS  staff  lack  the  time 
or  personnel  to  do  their  own  in¬ 
spections. 

Prototypes  and  pilots  are  the  most 
common  risk-reduction  tactics,  but 

even  these  require  caution.  “Make 
sure  the  pilot  simulates  real  life, 
that  it’s  not  running  in  a  utopian 
environment  with  utopian  con¬ 
straints,”  advised  Ajit  Kapoor,  a  vice 
president  and  director  at  consulting 
firm  META  Group  Inc.  in  Westport, 
Conn.  “You’re  not  trying  to  test  the 
system;  you  should  be  testing  how 
well  your  work  runs  on  this  sys¬ 
tem.” 

For  many  IS  managers,  these  tac¬ 
tics  and  plain  good  judgment  have 
fashioned  successful  track  records  in 
dealing  with  startups.  “We’re  well- 
aware  of  the  risks,”  said  S.D.  War¬ 
ren’s  Avery,  “but  we’ve  done  this 
before  and  it’s  turned  out  well:  We 
took  a  chance  several  years  ago  on 
a  company  called  Novell.”  Perhaps 
if  the  PeopleSofts  and  Powersofts  of 
today  become  the  Novells  and  Mi- 
crosofts  of  tomorrow,  CIOs  may  some¬ 
day  smile  over  their  former  fears. 
But  for  now  they  seem  content  to 
be  cautious,  and  rightly  so.  EED 
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Informix 

Database  Technology  Helps 
KFC  Achieve  “101%” 
Customer  Satisfaction. 


When  KFC,  the  world’s  largest  chicken  restaurant  chain,  wanted  to  ensure 
more  efficient  and  competitive  operations,  they  turned  to  us,  Informix,  the  experts 
in  UNIX®  relational  database  management  systems. 

Consolidated  Store  Information. 

KFC  needed  a  data  consolidation  system  that  would  allow  management 
to  take  a  more  comprehensive  look  at  their  international  business.  They  needed 
a  system  to  track  and  analyze  operations  at  the  store  and  regional  level,  includ¬ 
ing  data  on  sales,  labor  productivity,  product  cost  efficiency,  and  customer  service. 
And  they  needed  the  system  to  help  them  respond  to  changes  as  quickly  as  possible. 

KFC  chose  Informix’s  UNIX  database  solution. 

A  Strategic  Move  to  UNIX. 

KFC  targeted  UNIX  and  open  systems  as  their  environment  because  of 
flexible  network  interoperability  and  the  availability  of  leading  relational  database 
technology.  With  the  Store  Data  Consolidation  system  successfully  up  and 
running,  KFC  is  using  the  same  technology  to  roll  out  a  financial  accounting 
system,  and  a  franchise  information  system  that  tracks  KFC  franchises  on  a 
global  basis. 

KFC  and  thousands  of  other  companies  have  called  on  us  for  over  12  years 
to  successfully  handle  their  critical  data. 

If  you’re  considering  UNIX  for  data  management,  talk  to  Informix. 
Because  we’re  the  experts. 

Call  1-800-688-IFMX. 


U  INFORMIX' 

THE  UNIX  DATABASE  EXPERTS. 


Canada  and  Latin  America  415-926-6300,  Europe  44  784  240  444,  Asia/Pacific  65  298  1716 

©  1992  Informix  Software,  Inc.  Informix  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Informix  Software.  Inc. 

All  other  names  indicated  by  •  or  "  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  their  respective  manufacturers 


STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Beware  the  Copy  Cops! 


You  may  be  breaking  the 
law  and  not  even  know  it. 
Companies  without 
stringent  anti-piracy 
programs  in  place  risk  a 
costly  raid  by  the 
Software  Police. 

BY  DeMARQUIS  WALLS 


On  the  way  out  of  a  market¬ 
ing  presentation,  you  over¬ 
hear  a  newly  hired  financial 
analyst  asking  the  market¬ 
ing  wiz  how  she  generated 
the  visuals  for  the  meeting.  “I  did  it 
on  my  PC,”  replies  the  marketer. 
“I’ll  give  you  a  copy  of  my  Spread- 
O-Matic  software.  I  don’t  have  a  us¬ 
er  manual,  but  it’s  so  easy  you  don’t 
need  one.  Everybody  in  marketing 
loves  it.” 

Get  ready  for  a  raid  by  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Cops!  While  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  one  person  helping  an¬ 
other,  in  this  instance  the  help  will 
probably  come  in  the  form  of  “boot¬ 
legged”  software.  Commonly  known 
as  “softlifting,”  this  duplication  of 
PC  software  violates  U.S.  copyright 
laws.  Those  laws  have  teeth:  A  sin¬ 
gle  copyright  infringement  can  re¬ 
sult  in  civil  damages  of  up  to  $100,000. 

If  you  purchased  a  single-user  copy 
of  a  spreadsheet  program  and  have 
it  installed  on  several 
PCs,  those  copies  are  il¬ 
legal.  If  you  borrowed  a 
copy  of  a  licensed  soft¬ 
ware  application  and  have 
not  purchased  your  own, 
you  are  breaking  the  law. 
The  Software  Publishers 
Association,  a  non-prof¬ 
it  trade  association  of  the 
PC  software  publishing 
industry  (also  known  as 
the  “Software  Cops”), 
may  be  talking  to  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  in  your  area. 
It  could  get  an  injunc¬ 
tion  or  a  court  order  to 
search  your  premises  and 
seize  illegal  copies. 

Since  the  evidence  is 
easy  to  erase,  the  SPA 
usually  relies  on  surprise 
to  catch  software  pirates. 
Tomorrow’s  coffee  break 
could  be  interrupted  by 


an  unwelcome  visit  from  an  SPA  rep¬ 
resentative  with  an  armed  U.S.  Mar¬ 
shal  in  tow. 

Don’t  think  it  couldn’t  happen  to 
you.  The  SPA  is  the  copyright-en¬ 
forcement  arm  of  most  major  U.S. 
software  vendors,  with  a  mandate  to 
improve  compliance  and  responsibility 
for  prosecuting  unapproved  software 
duplications.  It  has  mounted  a  vig¬ 
orous  anti-piracy  education  and  me¬ 
dia  campaign  with  the  goal  of  in¬ 
creasing  sensitivity  to  this  issue  in 
executive  suites  and  IS  departments. 
It  has  coupled  this  awareness  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  equally  vigorous  pros¬ 
ecutorial  campaign. 

Based  on  calls  from  current  or 
former  employees  and  other  sources, 
the  SPA  has  sued  or  raided  over  100 
companies  in  the  last  three  years. 
It  currently  has  dozens  of  organiza¬ 
tions  under  scrutiny,  and  an  average 
of  two  violators  a  week  are  being 
prosecuted. 

The  copyright  law  protects  soft¬ 
ware  vendors’  investments  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  use  of  their  products 
without  permission.  When  you  buy 
software,  you  are  really  buying  a  li¬ 
cense  to  use  a  copy  of  the  program. 
The  ease  of  making  additional  copies 
presents  a  real  problem  for  publishers. 
In  essence,  the  PC’s  operating  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  manufacturing  plant  that 
turns  out  perfect  duplicates.  So  any 
user  can  become  the  equivalent  of 
a  non-profit  software  distributor. 

DAMARK  International  Inc.,  a 
fast-growing  catalog  retailer,  last 
year  reached  an  out-of-court  set¬ 
tlement  of  a  software  copyright-in¬ 
fringement  case.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  our  PC  population  had  grown 
faster  than  our  knowledge  of  copy¬ 
right  laws.  It  had  become  common 
for  one  PC  user  to  copy  software 
from  another  rather  than  buy  a  new 
copy.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to  teach 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JIM  CARSON 


XEROX 


To  add  value  to  their  database , 
they  need  to  add  color 
to  their  data - 


DIRECTORY 


PHYSICIAN  DIRECTORY 


PHYSICIAN  DIRECTORY 


What  we 
put  together. 

A  designated  team  for  all 
requirements,  5  Xerox  4850 
HighLight  Color  Laser 
Printers,  on-site  technical 
support,  and  the  Xerox 
Total  Satisfaction 
Guarantee. 


Chuck  Schweitzer 
National  Account  Manager 


This  major  insurance  company  needed  to  ensure  its  position 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  marketplace.  That  meant 
making  customer  service  a  priority.  And  that’s  a  priority 
Chuck  Schweitzer  and  a  team  from  Xerox  could  help  them 
achieve — with  the  Xerox  4850  HighLight  Color  Laser  Printer. 

As  the  first  production-class  duplex  laser  printer  to  offer 
highlight  color,  the  4850  lets  them  create  documents  that 
communicate  more  effectively.  For  instance,  they  can 
highlight  variable  data  in  Provider  Directories  so  customers 
can  find  information  they  need  quickly  and  easily. 

It’s  a  service  their  customers  especially  appreciate.  And 


the  company  appreciates  how  the  4850  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  to  add  color  to  variable  data  without  incurring 
the  prohibitive  costs  of  offset  printing.  Not  to  mention  the 
savings  they  enjoy  by  eliminating  preprinted  stock,  reducing 
warehousing  costs,  and  improving  turnaround  time. 

If  putting  together  results  like  this  would  stand  out  in  your 
business,  call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  609B. 


Xerox 

The  Document  Company 


©  1992  XEROX  CORPORATION.  XEROX,®  The  Document  Company,®  DocuTech®  and  Document  Machines  are  trademarks  of  the  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


our  users  about  software  copyright- 
protection  laws.  We  didn’t  have  a 
software  policy  or  sufficient  controls. 

Last  year,  a  former  employee  called 
the  SPA’s  800-number  Piracy  Hot  Line. 
As  a  result,  the  SPA  filed  a  copy¬ 
right-infringement  complaint  against 
DAMARK.  We  cooperated  fully,  vol¬ 
untarily  sharing  information  with  the 
SPA’s  attorneys  and  providing  lists 
of  the  software  in  each  PC  and  our 
documentation.  In  short,  we  tried  to 
show  that  our  infringement  was  not 
deliberate. 

After  an  intrusive  investigation,  sev¬ 
eral  depositions  and  healthy  legal  fees, 
we  settled  the  case.  The  cost  to  us 
included  the  purchase  of  proper  soft¬ 
ware  licenses,  lost  work  time,  legal 
fees  and  a  settlement  paid  to  the 
SPA’s  Copyright  Protection  Fund. 

Companies  that  want  to  avoid  such 
cost,  embarrassment  and  lost  time 
should  take  this  test  to  see  whether 
they  are  likely  targets  for  the  SPA: 

■  Does  your  organization  have  a 
published  policy  statement  educat¬ 
ing  employees  about  software  copy¬ 
right  infringement?  Does  it  prohib¬ 
it  them  from  making  or  accepting 
unlicensed  copies  of  PC  software? 

■  Is  there  a  set  of  original  user 
manuals  at  each  PC  workstation  where 
a  software  product  is  installed?  Is 
there  a  set  of  original  manuals  for 
each  set  of  executable  floppy  disks? 

■  Is  the  purchase,  installation  and 
license  registration  of  all  PC  soft¬ 
ware  controlled  at  a  central  point  in 
your  company? 

If  you  answered  “yes”  to  all  three 
questions  your  PC  software  instal¬ 
lations  are  probably  legal.  If  you  an¬ 
swered  “no”  to  even  one,  you  may 
be  violating  federal  copyright  laws. 
The  following  plan  will  help  to  en¬ 
sure  that  you  are  in  compliance  with 
those  laws. 

Educate  management  about  copy¬ 
right  infringement.  Send  a  memo¬ 
randum  on  software  piracy,  composed 
with  your  legal  counsel,  to  all  man¬ 
agers.  Explain  how  easily  copyright 
infringement  can  occur  and  include 
a  policy  statement  on  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  use  of  software.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  place  acquisition  responsibility 
with  one  organization  or  individual. 


LJased  on  calls  from 
current  or  former 
employees  and  other 
sources,  the  SPA  has 
sued  or  raided  over 
1 00  companies  in  the 
last  three  years. 


Determine  what  software  you  are 
using  now.  Perform  an  audit  to  de¬ 
velop  a  list  of  all  software  installed 
at  your  company.  The  SPA  will  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  free  software  pack¬ 
age  called  SPAudit.  SPAudit  will  search 
your  systems  for  about  700  prod¬ 
ucts  of  SPA  members  and  gather  and 
print  an  index  of  executable  pro¬ 
grams  from  those  systems.  (For  a 
copy  of  SPAudit,  write  the  Software 
Publishers  Association,  1730  M  Street 
NW,  Suite  700,  Washington  D.C. 
20036-4510.  Or  call  202  452-1600 
and  ask  for  the  Self-Audit  Kit.) 

Gather  purchase  documentation. 
Gather  all  documentation  and  records 
of  purchased  software.  Collect  in¬ 
voices,  purchase  orders  and  checks. 
If  your  records  are  incomplete,  seek 
help  from  your  software  retailers. 

Review  registration  records.  Check 
your  legitimate  software  to  see  that 
the  license  is  registered  with  the 
vendor.  Vendors  keep  records  of  cus¬ 
tomer  registrations  for  maintenance 
and  troubleshooting  support  and  will 
provide  a  list  of  your  company’s  reg¬ 
istrations.  (The  SPA  may  check  reg¬ 
istrations  to  determine  if  you  are  in 
compliance.)  If  you  own  software  you 
haven’t  registered,  contact  the  ven¬ 
dor  immediately. 

Consider  standardization.  Choose 
one  product  for  each  type  of  activ¬ 
ity.  An  environment  with  one  word¬ 
processing  product  is  naturally  eas¬ 
ier  to  control  than  an  environment 
with  three  products  from  different 
vendors. 

Develop  a  requirements  list  and 
determine  compliance.  Compare  your 
list  of  installed  and  available  soft¬ 
ware  with  your  purchase  records. 


Match  each  installed  software  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  purchase  trail.  If  you  can’t 
prove  legal  purchase,  add  that  prod¬ 
uct  to  your  requirements  list  and  re¬ 
place  it.  Use  lists  of  purchase  records 
and  installed  products  to  develop  a 
list  of  requirements. 

Destroy  illicit  copies.  Delete  in¬ 
valid  installations  from  your  PCs’  hard 
disks  and  destroy  illegitimate  copies 
on  floppies.  Make  sure  that  employees 
are  aware  of  the  deletions;  some 
may  have  purchased  and  rightfully 
installed  software  on  their  PCs  for 
their  own  use. 

Install  new  software.  When  installing 
the  legal  copies,  try  to  centralize  the 
installation  function  in  order  to  keep 
it  under  control.  As  you  install  each 
product,  update  your  records  to  tie 
its  serial  number  to  the  specific  PC 
or  server. 

If  you  have  a  PC  coordination  func¬ 
tion,  keep  the  original  diskettes  for 
the  software  in  a  centralized  loca¬ 
tion.  Once  you  have  installed  the 
software,  users  should  back  up  their 
entire  systems.  Label  the  backup 
diskettes  with  a  “Contains  Copy¬ 
righted  Materials — Do  Not  Copy” 
warning.  Once  this  is  done,  users 
shouldn’t  need  the  original  diskettes, 
reducing  the  chance  of  anyone  cre¬ 
ating  unauthorized  copies. 

Register  all  software.  Send  in  the 
registrations  for  every  copy  installed 
so  vendors  can  provide  better  trou¬ 
bleshooting  and  hot-line  support  and 
alert  you  to  critical  software  prob¬ 
lems  and  upgrades.  Also,  their  data¬ 
bases  will  act  as  a  second  record  of 
your  ownership. 

Establish  an  annual  software  au¬ 
dit.  Set  up  an  annual  software  audit 
of  all  PCs  to  ensure  that  your  or¬ 
ganization  sticks  to  its  policies  and 
procedures. 

Of  course,  you  may  be  a  risk-tak¬ 
er.  You  might  decide  to  ignore  the 
problem  or  give  it  a  low  priority.  But 
that  would  be  a  mistake.  You  never 
know  when  the  Software  Cops  will 
come  knocking. 


DeMarquis  Walls  is  vice  president  of 
information  systems  and  technology  at 
DAMARK  International  Inc.,  a  cata¬ 
log-sales  company  in  Minneapolis. 
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Enterprise  Networking 


Which  kind  of  networking 
credentials  matter  the  most? 


Against  a  background  of  lower  staffing  levels,  reduced  budgets,  and 
the  need  to  communicate  globally,  you  need  a  supplier  with  the 
right  technology. 

But  technology  is  only  a  part  of  the  story. 

You  need  a  supplier  who  can  deliver  Enterprise  Networking 
solutions  tailored  to  meet  your  organization's  objectives,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

And  that's  why  so  many  of  the  world's  major  organizations 
choose  Ascom  Timeplex. 

We  deliver  LAN  and  WAN  internetworking  systems  which 
optimize  networks,  protect  investments  and  provide  smooth 
migration  toward  tomorrow. 


We  also  provide  first-class  service  and  support,  round  the  world, 
round  the  clock.  Including  enterprise-wide  network  management. 

Today,  the  Ascom  Timeplex  focus  on  your  business  needs  makes 
more  sense  than  ever. 

And  if  those  are  the  kind  of  networking  credentials  that  matter 
most  to  you,  we  should  be  talking. 

Contact  us  for  the  full  story  on  the  Ascom  Timeplex 
approach  to  Enterprise  Networking,  including  details  of  our 
new  branch  networking  systems. 

Ascom  Timeplex,  400  Chestnut  Ridge  Road,  Wooddiff 
Lake,  NJ  07675.  Tel:  1  800  669-2298. 

All  trademarks  acknowledged. 


Enterprise  Networking:  3SCOITI  Timeplex  thinks  ahead 


View  Master 


A 


Connect  the  Blocks 

Programmers  who  still  savor  the 
memories  of  their  first  ultra¬ 
deluxe  Lego  set  will  appreci¬ 
ate  XShell.  This  new  product  from 
Expersoft  Corp.  is  a  distributed  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  system-development 
environment  that  allows  software  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  construct  large-scale 
systems  of  cooperating  programs 
across  distributed  networks. 

Written  in  C  +  +,  XShell’s  object- 
oriented  module-interfaces  provide 
transparent  network  communications 
among  system  building  blocks.  Since 
XShell  modules  see  each  other  as 
though  they  were  local  software  ob¬ 
jects  even  if  they  are  actually  run¬ 
ning  on  different  computers,  devel¬ 
opers  can  more  easily  exploit  the 
computing  resources  of  the  entire 
network  to  solve  large  problems. 

The  XShell  integrating  framework 
supports  the  composition  and  con¬ 
trol  of  cooperating  systems  of  XShell 
modules,  allowing  the  system  ar¬ 
chitect  to  distribute  modules  across 
a  network,  configure  their  commu¬ 
nication  pathways  and  control  the 
operation.  The  development  frame¬ 
work  includes  a  set  of  optional  tool¬ 
kits  that  support  advanced  problem¬ 
solving  techniques — including  rule- 
based  systems  and  fuzzy  logic. 

XShell  is  priced  at  $10,000  for 
each  of  the  first  five  workstations 
and  $5,000  for  each  additional  work¬ 
station.  Each  toolkit  costs  $2,000 
for  the  first  five  workstations  and 
$1,000  for  each  additional  worksta¬ 
tion.  For  more  information  call  619 
546-41003. 


new  telecommunications  product  might  be  just  the  thing  for  people 
who  still  cling  to  the  adage  that  seeing  is  believing.  VoiceView  from 
Radish  Communications  Systems,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  an  integrated 
voice  and  data  system  that  enables  telephone  callers  to  exchange  textual 
data  visually  during  a  conversation,  without  the  use  of  ISDN. 

Voice  and  data  transactions  are  conducted  over  a  single  telephone  line 
using  standard  telephone  equipment  and  the  existing  telephone  network. 
VoiceView  consists  of  a  Viewset  (a  standalone  desktop  LCD  viewing  screen 
that  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  PC  by  callers  to  view  transactions),  View- 
bridge  (which  links  the  telephone,  telephone  line  and  PC  for  data  trans¬ 
mission)  and  Viewware  (the  software  enabling  a  PC  to  send  and  receive 
data  over  a  phone  line). 

The  system  is  useful  in  such  applications  as  banking  inquiries  and  travel  information. 
VoiceView  can  also  receive  visual  messages  while  unattended.  Starting  price  for  a  stan¬ 
dard  system  configuration,  which  includes  five  MS-DOS  agents  and  50  callers,  is  $27,995. 
For  more  information  call  303  443-2237. 


imaging  for  the  Masses 


While  document  image  archival/retrieval  database  technology  has  been  available  for 
several  years,  the  software  and  equipment  have  been  prohibitively  expensive  for 
most  small  and  mid-sized  businesses.  Binary  Research  Inc.’s  Easylmage  lets  users 
scan,  store  and  access  hundreds  of  thousands  of  documents  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
previously  existing  systems,  according  to  the  company. 

Easylmage  runs  on  a  ’386-based  PC  under  all  popular  operating  systems,  has  full  win¬ 
dowing  capability  and  is  compatible  with  most  LANs.  It  allows  for  multiple  image  data¬ 
bases  and  offers  point-and-click  search,  retrieval  and  manipulation  of  stored  documents. 

Easylmage  will  accept  documents  scanned  in  TIFF  or  PCX  graphical  formats  or  cre¬ 
ated  with  most  popular  word  processing  software.  An  “in-tray”  enables  temporary  stor¬ 
age  of  images.  Updatable  “paste-on”  memos  can  be  attached  to  and  retrieved  with  doc¬ 
uments.  Cost  is  $1,000  for  one  PC;  $500  for  each  additional  node.  Call  215  233-5300. 


A  New  Twist  on  Wireless 


F 


•or  shop-floor  workers,  mobile  supervisors,  or  anyone 
else  who  can’t  sit  at  a  desk  all  day,  mobile  telephones 
are  almost  a  must.  But  analog  cellular,  cordless  technol¬ 
ogy  is  subject  to  static  and  security  invasions.  Sprint  hopes 
to  remedy  this  with  its  combination  digital  radio  and  wire¬ 
less  phone  system,  the  Premier  Microcel.  With  this  phone, 
mobile  office  workers  can  accept  or  place  calls  while  roam¬ 
ing  a  50,000-square-foot  area.  The  radio  signal  can  beam 
through  walls  and  windows  without  losing  clarity,  and  built- 
in  security  encryption  stymies  would-be  eavesdroppers  listen¬ 
ing  on  the  same  frequency. 

Besides  having  greater  mobility,  wireless  users  are  more  productive 
and  can  avoid  phone  tag.  Long-distance  bills  may  be  reduced  since  as 
much  as  half  of  a  company’s  telephone  volume  is  return  calls  placed  by 

workers  who  were  unavailable  to  receive  incoming  calls.  _ 

Microcel  incorporates  several  business  telephone  niceties:  multiple  lines, 
conference  calling,  hold,  intercom,  redial,  speed  dial  and  volume  adjustment. 

There’s  even  a  “do  not  disturb”  setting.  The  system  costs  $750  to  $1,000  per 
station,  which  can  serve  up  to  24  handsets.  For  more  information,  call  202  828-7411. 
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Conference  Chairman  Dale  Kutnick 


THIS  CONFERENCE  ANSWERS  YOUR  CRITICAL 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT  OUTSOURCING! 

Gain  valuable  insights  from  over  20  of  the  most 
authoritative  sources  including ... 

Dale  Kutnick,  President  and  Research  Director,  META  Group 

Mark  Levin,  Principal,  KPMG  Peat  Marwick 

Charles  Oliver,  Director,  Eastman  Kodak 

Robert  Zahler,  Partner,  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  &  Towbridge 

Dave  Henri,  Vice  President,  California  Federal  Bank 

Rita  Terdiman,  Director,  Gartner  Group 

Dr.  Howard  Frank,  President,  Howard  Frank  &  Associates 

Glenn  Miller,  Vice  President,  JWP  Information  Services 

Get  answers  to  these  Outsourcing  issues: 

The  pros  and  cons  of  outsourcing 

How  to  selectively  outsource  portions  of  your  network  without  losing 
corporate  control 

What  to  look  for  when  choosing  an  outsourcing  partner 
How  to  evaluate  outsourcing  proposals 
And  much,  much  more!! 


Network  with  over  250  other  high  level  executives  and  get  to  the 
bottom  of  today’s  business  challenges! 


conference 


Ail  attendees  of  the 


Don’t  miss  out!  Call  DC  I  today  at  (508)  470-3880  to  register  or  receive  a  complete 
brochure  detailing  why  you  must  attend  The  Outsourcing  Conference. 
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We  looked  at  other  tools  hut  the 
ProKappa  system  was  the  one  that 
could  move  our  people  to  the  open 
systems  environment. 

Doug  Brueckner, 
Vice  President  of  New  Systems  Development, 
Cincinnati  Bell  Information  Systems 


CBIS  Uses  IntelliCorp's  ProKappa 
to  Transition  to  Open  Systems 


Cincinnati  Bell  Information  Systems 
(CBIS)  is  a  leader  in  designing  and  delivering 
innovative  customer  services  applications  for 
communication  providers.  In  late  1991  they 
reviewed  their  strategic  IS  direction  in  light 
of  customer  requirements  to  expand  their 
products  from  a  mainframe-based  MVS/CICS 
environment  to  a  UNIX-based  open  systems 
client/server  architecture,  including  relational 
databases,  distributing  teleprocessing  monitors, 
and  graphical  user  interface  tools. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  CBIS 
has  put  together  an  open  systems  application 
development  environment  based  on 
IntelliCorp's  ProKappa  system.  Thanks  to  this 
new  environment,  says  Brueckner,  "CBIS  will 
be  delivering  higher  value  applications  with 
development  productivity  15-20%  higher  than 
our  traditional  methods." 

Call  1-415-965-5700  for  a  report  on  CBIS's  open 
systems  solution  and  more  information  on  delivering 
high  value  applications  with  ProKappa. 


WORKING  SMART 


An  EDGE  on  the 
Competition 


By  building  an  automated 
loan-origination  system  and 
making  it  available  to  loan 
officers  nationwide, 
independent  mortgage  banker 
Countrywide  Funding  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  loans 
its  officers  could  handle  while 
slashing  the  time  needed 
for  approval 


Most  homeowners  know 
that  the  paperwork  re¬ 
quired  for  a  mortgage  can 
bog  down  the  application 
process.  As  COO  of  inde¬ 
pendent  mortgage  banker 
Countrywide  Funding 
Corp.,  Stan  Kurland 
wanted  to  grease  some 
wheels  by  automating  the 
loan-origination  system. 
He  figured  this  would  give  his 
company  an  edge  over  competitors 
by  improving  communications  and 
relieving  loan  officers  of  many  of 
their  paperwork  burdens.  Since 
rolling  out  the  new  system — ap¬ 
propriately  named  EDGE — in 
1990,  Countrywide  has  dramatically 
reduced  its  average  loan-approval 
time  and  realized  a  tremendous 
growth  in  business,  both  without 
significantly  adding  to  its  payroll. 

Countrywide,  based  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  maintains  157  retail  branch¬ 
es  and  wholesale  centers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  compa¬ 
ny  originates,  sells  and  services 
loans  for  single-family  homes.  Be¬ 
fore  EDGE,  loan  officers  wrote 
down  application  information,  typed 
it  into  a  PC  and  printed  it  on  one 


of  1,100  different  forms.  Identical 
information  needed  on  more  than 
one  form  had  to  be  retyped.  Infor¬ 
mation  was  transmitted  between 
remote  locations  and  headquarters 
electronically  via  a  third-party  bul¬ 
letin  board  service,  which  proved 
to  be  slow  and  expensive. 

“The  old  loan-originating  system 
just  couldn’t  keep  up  with  our 
growth  plans,”  said  Dan  Garcia  Sr., 
the  executive  director  of  applica¬ 
tion  support  who  worked  on 
EDGE  from  planning  through  roll¬ 
out.  “The  cost  of  transactions  was 
too  high  to  support  expansion.” 

Garcia  and  the  IS  staff  had  the 
task  of  developing  an  automated 
loan-origination  system  that  would 
enable  data  to  be  centralized  and 
controlled  in  Pasadena.  The  main 
goals  were  to  eliminate  loan  offi¬ 
cers’  need  to  fill  out  multiple 
forms  and  to  provide  them  with 
timely,  consistent  data. 

Establishing  a  PC-based  commu¬ 
nications  network 
relying  on  dial-up 
technology  was  the 
best  solution;  Gar¬ 
cia  and  his  staff 
worked  exclusively 
on  development  for 
one  year.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  nationwide 
network  of  OS/2- 
based  PCs,  LANs 
and  laser  printers 
connected  to  cen¬ 
tral  AS/400s.  Two 
RemoteWare  serv¬ 
ers  from  XcelleNet 
provide  the  com¬ 
munications  link 
between  headquar¬ 
ters  and  remote  lo¬ 
cations.  Information 
is  automatically 


transferred  onto  whatever  forms 
are  required. 

Loan  officers  now  spend  less 
time  on  paperwork,  and  more  time 
overseeing  loans.  According  to 
Garcia,  officers  can  handle  up  to 
840  loans,  compared  to  the  indus¬ 
try  (and  Countrywide’s  previous) 
average  of  650.  In  addition,  EDGE 
automatically  calculates  interest 
payments,  prompts  users  for  re¬ 
quired  information  and  provides 
audit  checks.  As  a  result,  the  av¬ 
erage  loan  approval  time  is  under 
30  days,  compared  to  the  45  days 
the  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
in  Washington  says  it  takes  com¬ 
petitors.  With  more  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  Countrywide’s  rate  of 
delinquent  loans  has  also  dipped 
below  the  industry  average. 

All  of  this  streamlining  con¬ 
tributes  to  Countrywide’s  bottom 
line.  Monthly  charges  for  bulletin 
boards  have  been  reduced  from 
$55,000  to  $5,000.  Much  of  the  $1 
million  spent  annually  on  printing, 
shipping  and  storing  forms  has  al¬ 
so  been  saved. 

More  productive  loan  officers 
can  now  support  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the 
1993  fiscal  year  alone,  business 
has  increased  261  percent  over  the 
last  quarter  of  1992.  “We’ve  main¬ 
tained  production  costs  and  added 
few  people  in  response  to  the  in¬ 
creased  volume,”  said  Garcia. 

-Megan  Santosus 
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Who  helps  the  American  Red  Cross  when  they’re  helping  you? 


A  flood.  An  earthquake.  A  hurricane  that  levels  a 
town.  And  the  American  Red  Cross  is  there.  In  fact, 
each  year  the  American  Red  Cross  is  there  at  55,000 
disasters— over  150  a  day. 

And  while  the  difference  between  life  and  death 
is  often  still  food,  or  shelter,  this  sheer  number  of 
disasters  demands  that  the  Red  Cross  also  be  able  to 
send  information  quickly— under  virtually  any  condi¬ 
tion.  Chapters  need  to  know  the  location  and  scope 
of  the  disaster,  volunteers  have  to  be  mobilized,  and 
relief  supplies  allocated.  Only  the  most  reliable  mes¬ 
saging  system  can  be  trusted. 

That’s  why  the  American  Red  Cross  uses  AT&T 
EasyLink  Services  for  electronic  messaging.  Over 
6,700  messages  are  transmitted  daily  on  the  AT&T 


EasyLink  network  by  electronic  mail  and  fax.  The 
American  Red  Cross  also  uses  EasyLink  Services  for 
their  Blood  Services  electronic  mail  network.  Crucial 
information  is  transmitted  reliably  in  what  is  truly  a 
“mission  critical”  application. 

Providing  assistance  is  what  the  Red  Cross  is 
about.  Providing  communications  solutions  is  what 
AT&T  EasyLink  Services  is  about.  And  together,  if  you 
ever  need  them,  they’ll  be  there  faster  than  you  ever 
thought  possible. 

©1992  AT&T 

The  American  Red  Cross  needs  your  help.  To  make  a  financial  contribution,  please 
call  1  800  842-2200  or  send  your  tax-deductible  check  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
disaster  relief  fund,  PO.  Box  37243,  Washington,  DC  20013. 

For  further  information  on  AT&T  Easylink  Services,  call  your  account  representative 
or  1  800  242-6005,  Dept.  6352. 


AT&T 

EasyLink  Services 


For  CIOs,  ROI  is  imperative  #1. 
Austin  should  be  imperative  #2. 

CIOs  are  constantly  challenged  to  justify  the  return  on  invest¬ 
ment  from  information  technology. 

Of  course,  hardware  and  software  are  major  concerns  in 
assessing  capital  commitments.  But  physical  facilities  to  house 
information  technology  and  systems  are  equally  important. 

Efficient  operations  depend  on  a  physical  environment  that 
can  accept  continuous  changes  in  technology.  So,  facilities 
must  be  designed  with  total  adaptability  and  integratability  for 
both  communications  and  information  systems. 

CIOs  of  leading  companies  repeatedly  turn  to  The  Austin 
Company  to  plan,  design,  engineer  and  construct  cost-effective 
facilities  that  are  flexible,  adaptable,  efficient  and  economical. 

If  you  are  tasked  to  provide  higher  return  on  your  IT  invest¬ 
ment,  you  may  want  to  discuss  your  concerns  with  Austin. 

The  Austin  Company,  3650  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland, 

Ohio  44121-1734.  Telephone:  (216)  382-6600.  Facsimile: 

(216)  291-6684.  Offices  in  principal  cities  worldwide. 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 


CONSULTANTS 

DESIGNERS 

ENGINEERS 

CONSTRUCTORS 


